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CRISIS OVER EUROPE | Spanish Anti-Fasc 


as Prisoners in 


If we needed any convincing that the imme- 
diate future of Europe is to be the battle- 
ground for conflicting power politics, we 
should have gained it from the conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London. The physical 
struggle which led to the destruction of the 
Nazis is to be followed by a political and 
diplomatic struggle of no lesser bitterness, 
backed by the open threat of force and the 
unprincipled use of any economic or political 
weapon that lies to the hand of the conflicting 
political groups. The ending of the war has 
dispelled, like fog in a gale, any pretence of 
unity that had previously existed among the 
Allies. 


Colonies 


The. most sensational event of the confer- 
ence was the Russian demand for a share of 
the Italian colonies, in opposition to the 
American suggestion of some form of inter- 
national trusteeship. Here the contrasting 
aims of these two most formidable of the 
“great” powers became evident. The Ameri- 
cans, with a topheavy capitalist structure, are 
interested in free markets, and prefer inter- 
national controls or even nominal indepen- 
dence of backward countries to an imperialist 
domination that will oppose their own econo- 
mic interests. The Russians, on the other 
hand, are interested in extending their power 
bases into the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
coast. The Daily Worker, attempting to justi- 
fy Molotoy’s actions, remarked, with a truly 
virginal air of offended innocence: 

“Why was the Soviet proposal to take 
over the trusteeship of certain of the Italian 
colonies greeted with such an astonished 
outery? It is, indeed, surprising. that 
Soviet willingness to undertake additional 


other nations of the world. They refused. 

If they hadn’t, the ancient right of political 

asylum which has sheltered, although in- 

adequately, the victims of Nazism would 
have been abolished.” 

The “democratic”? countries of the West 
have not yet arrived at such a state of authori- 
tarianism that they are willing openly to de- 
clare themselves the enemies of freedom of 
opinion. 


Forced Labour 


But, although the Allied governments have 
not reached agreement on the Russian demand 
for extradition of political opponents, they 
have accepted the Russian principle of forced 
labour, as applied to the German people in 
particular. Probably no action of the Nazis 
was exposed to such violent criticism as the 
policy of carrying millions of people away 
from their homes and their countries and sub- 
jecting them to forced labour. Yet now, the 
“enemies of Nazism” are using the same 
policy, for in the proclamation of the Allied 
Commanders-in-Chief in Germany there is a 
Clause—No. 19, which states categorically 
that: 

“the German authorities . . . will provide 
such transport, plant, equipment, and 
materials of all kinds, labour, personnel, 
and specialist and other services for use in 
Germany or elsewhere as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may direct.” 


The Hungarian Chameleon 


The ‘democratic powers’ have given in to 
Russia on yet another point—the recognition 
of the puppet Hungarian Government. <A few 
weeks back, Bevin included Hungary in his 


“There is nothing we want, but freedom,” this 
is what each Spaniard at the Prisoners of War 
Camp, near Chorley, answered when I asked 
them, on behalf of the Freedom Defence Com- 
mittee, what we could do to help them. 

“We are tired,” one of them said, “of 
explaining our position to people. The injustice 
done to us has received wide publicity, we do 
not want more talk, we want it to be put right. 
Our case is crystal clear. We fought, to a man, 
against the Fascists when they rose in Spain 
in 1936. When we took refuge in France the 
French Government interned us, the war came, 
Pétain signed the armistice, we were still in 
concentration camps. We were forced by the 
Germans into labour batallions, we tried to 
resist, many of us escaped and were caught 
again. When the Allies landed into France we 
fought with the Resistance Movement, we 
thought the day of liberation had come! 
Instead we were brought to this country as 
prisoners of war—for a year we have been 
prisoners of British Democracy.” 


flyer in Spain, butted in: “I had brought a 
Leica from the Germans but when the Americans 
arrived they immediately took it.” 

Ferri continued “In the camp we _ were 
interned with Nazi prisoners, with our former 
masters! We threatened to go on hunger strike 
but we were promised that we would soon be 
released. We were taken to Compiégne, always 
in company of the Germans. We were kept 
there fifteen days, we received only a spoonful 
of soup a day, we were so weak we could not 
get up. One of our comrades who tried to pick 
up some apples was shot down by an American 
soldier. Two were wounded by guards for no 
reason at all. 

“We were then taken to Chartres, from there 
we were made to walk twenty miles to a camp. 
Being in a state of great weakness many of us 
collapsed, one comrade could not drag himself 
along, he was shot down. We were together 


with two or three thousand German prisoners 
of war and as we passed French people thought 
we were collaborators and they rained insults 





The most sensational event of the confer- 
ence was the Russian demand for a share of 
the Italian colonies, in opposition to the 
American suggestion of some form of inter- 
national trusteeship. Here the contrasting 
aims of these two most formidable of the 
“great” powers became evident. The Ameri- 
cans, with a topheavy capitalist structure, are 
interested in free markets, and prefer inter- 
national controls or even nominal indepen- 
dence of backward countries to an imperialist 
domination that will oppose their own econo- 
mic interests. The Russians, on the other 
hand, are interested in extending their power 
bases into the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
coast. The Daily Worker, attempting to justi- 
fy Molotov’s actions, remarked, with a truly 
virginal air of offended innocence: 

“Why was the Soviet proposal to take 
over the trusteeship of certain of the Italian 
colonies greeted with such an astonished 
outcry? It is, indeed, surprising that 
Soviet willingness to undertake additional 
international obligations, to help colonial 
peoples forward to independence and to 
play a part in guaranteeing security in the 
Mediterranean was not welcomed with 
open arms by all upholders of international 
co-peration.” 

Indeed, before such a rebuke we blush with 
shame ever to have thought evil of such gentle 
and noble creatures as Comrades Stalin and 
Molotov. Of course, they have everybody’s 
interest at heart but their own! Nevertheless, 
we cannot help remembering what Lenin said 
about-colonies,-and-the fact that the Atlantic 
Charter, which was endorsed by Russia, de- 
clared that the Allied Powers sought ‘‘no 
aggrandisement, territorial or other’’. Such 
a complete reversal of declared Sovict policy 
and ancient Marxist principles can only be 
explained by a desire on the part of the Rus- 
sian ruling class to gain and consolidate the 
power over Europe which they have already 
established in the countries on Russia’s 
Eastern border. 


The Extermination Of 
Opposition 


Meanwhile, the fate of any colonials who 
decided that they did not want kind Soviet 
guardianship can be judged from the attitude 
of the authorities of Russian and the Balkan 
countries towards displaced persons and other 
refugees whom they regard as being technic- 
ally their subjects. At the meeting of the 
UNRRA Council last month in London, the 
delegates of Russia, Poland, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia demanded that UNRRA should 
cease providing relief for displaced persons 
who refused to return to their countries. They 
asked that political refugees should be offered 
the alternative of starving or of returning to 
the certain persecution of Communist-domi- 
nated countries. Similar requests have been 
made by the Jugoslav government to the 
British authorities in Italy regarding the 
20,000 political refugees who are sheltering 
there. So far, the other countries have re- 
fused to accede to such a blatant request that 
political oppositionists should be handed over 
for extermination. As the American New 
Leader remarked: 

“Rucsia was demanding here that the 


particular. Probably no action of the Nazis 
was exposed to such violent criticism as the 
policy of carrying millions of people away 
from their homes and their countries and sub- 
jecting them to forced labour. Yet now, the 
“enemies of Nazism’? are using the same 
policy, for in the proclamation of the Allied 
Commanders-in-Chief in Germany there is a 
Clause—No. 19, which states categorically 
that: 

“the German authorities . . . will provide 
such transport, plant, equipment, and 
materials of all kinds, labour, personnel, 
and specialist and other services for use in 
Germany or elsewhere as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may direct.” 


The Hungarian Chameleon 


The ‘democratic powers’ have given in to 
Russia on yet another point—the recognition 
of the puppet Hungarian Government. A few 
weeks back, Bevin included Hungary in his 
list of countries to be denounced because their 
constitutions were undemocratic. Yet last 
week-end the American government suddenly 
recognised the Hungarian government, and it 
is expected that its lead will be followed by 
the British. Has the Hungarian government, 
which is the same as it was a few weeks ago, 
suddenly changed its opinions and actions? 
Or is it possible that the Western allies see 
in Hungary a potential bastion of influence 
which they may use to undermine Russian 
power in Eastern Europe? 


Famine Continues 


Meanwhile, as the background to this dance 
of the rulers, the people of Europe are starv- 
ing, and millions are faced with certain death 
from famine and cold, while in other parts 
of the world there are ample supplies of food 
to satisfy their needs and sufficient transport 
to bring it to their doors. At this moment 
‘The Beast of Belsen’ is facing a court where 
he is being asked, why he let the thousands of 
prisoners under his charge starve to death 
while there was food nearby that would have 
saved their lives. Beside him in the dock 
should stand all the rulers of the countries of 
the world, who with an abundance of food at 
their command, are allowing the people of 
Europe to starve while they content them- 
selves with playing against each other for 
political power and exterminating whatever 
opposition arises to their efforts. 





Germans into labour batallions, we tried to 
resist, many of us escaped and were caught 


again. When the Allies landed into France we 
fought with the Resistance Movement, we 
thought the day of liberation had come! 


Instead we were brought to this country as 
prisoners of war—for a year we have been 
prisoners of British Democracy.” 





José Ferri, who is an old member of the 
C.N.T. and was a textile worker at Alcoy, gave 
me some details about the sufferings endured 


by his comrades and himself after their 
“liberation.” 

“After the Allied landing we took part in the 
struggle against the Nazis in the rearguard but 
when the Americans arrived they decided to 
send us back to a concentation camp. They 
treated us brutally, they took away the few 
belongings we still had, they crushed our suit 
cases.” 

Gregorio Segura, the camp leader, who was a 


“We were then taken to Chartres, from there 
we were made to walk twenty miles to a camp, 
Being in a state of great weakness many of us 
collapsed, one comrade could not drag himself 
along, he was shot down. We were together 
with two or three thousand German prisoners 
of war and as we passed French people thought 
we were collaborators and they rained insults 


upon us. 

‘From Chartres we were taken to Cherbourg 
in open lorries. ‘The journey took three days, 
we had no food, but at the end of it we were 
made to walk another twenty miles to a concen- 
tration camp. Of our arrival in England you 
already know.” 

Edouardo Castro was asked by his comrades 
to relate his experiences. He shrugged his 
shoulders : 

“Mine is the usual story. I fought in Spain 
and was then interned in France but I managed 
to escape. I took part in the Resistance Move- 





TORLD WIDE STRIKES 


Following on the strikes among L.P.T.B. bus 
drivers and conductors, 2,000 tram and bus drivers 
in Leeds commenced a lightning strike on the 25th 
September because they were told to act as con- 
ductors owing to a shortage of conductresses. 
Pickets were immediately formed and all drivers 
going to depot were invited to join the strike. 
On the second day the authorities organised a 
group of blackleg volunteers from middle-class 
elements, including students and officers. These 


ran a very small skeleton service, and the strikers 
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sacked it will mean his leaving the industry for 

good." 
Whether the bulk of the mineworkers will be willing 
accomplices of this kind of collaboration with the 
bosses is doubtful, but the pronouncement shows 
clearly the disciplinary role which the unions will 
be expected to play in the event of nationalisation 
of the mines. Meanwhile, in South Wales the 
miners are having a few more days holiday, and 
absenteeism has increased from 134 per cent. to 


19 per cent. 
e 


strike after the serving of dismissal notices on a 
number of workers owing to the cessation of 
building Government barges. 

A general strike began throughout the province 
of Trieste on the 24th September, as a protest 
against the lifting of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment's prohibition of the discharge of workers who 
could not be profitable employed. According to 
the report of the “Manchester Guardian" corres- 
pondent, "This morning work in the port was at a 
standstill, no trams were running, and all shops 
except the bakers were closed, Lighting, water 


—————— 
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Meanwhile, the fate of any colonials who 
decided that they did not want kind Soviet 
guardianship can be judged from the attitude 
of the authorities of Russian and the Balkan 
countries towards displaced persons and other 
refugees whom they regard as being technic- 
ally their subjects. At the meeting of the 
UNRRA Council last month in London, the 
delegates of Russia, Poland, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia demanded that UNRRA should 
cease providing relief for displaced persons 
who refused to return to their countries. They 
asked that political refugees should be offered 
the alternative of starving or of returning to 
the certain persecution of Communist-domi- 
nated countries. Similar requests have been 
made by the Jugoslavy government to the 
British authorities in Italy regarding the 
20,000 political refugees who are sheltering 
there. So far, the other countries have re- 
fused to accede to such a blatant request that 
political oppositionists should be handed over 
for extermination. As the American New 
Leader remarked: 

“Russia was demanding here that the 
principle of compulsion which exists in 

Soviet territory be acknowledged by the 





DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST C.O.’s 


When conscription was re-introduced into this 
country before the war, we were told that there 
would never again be a persecution of the con- 
scientious objector similar to that of the last 
war. Chamberlain and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury spoke movingly in the Houses of Par- 
liament and protested that they had no intention 
of persecuting men because their beliefs led them 
to refuse military service. Yet in the event, the 
persecution of conscientious objectors has been 
discriminating and persistent. Out of 58,000 
men who appeared before the tribunals, less 
than 8,000 gained complete exemption and 
24,000 conditional exemption. More than five 
thousand men and women have been prosecuted 
and the majority of them sent to prison on 
charges of refusing medical examinations, dis- 
obeying orders in the army, or otherwise resist- 
ing conscription. 113 men have been court- 
martialled three or more times for refusing mili- 
tary service. Now that the war is all over, the 
persecution continues. The tribunals still enact 
their farcical hearings, and men are still court- 
martialled and sent to detention camps for re- 
fusing to be soldiers. Moreover, although the 
soldiers are being demobilised—however tardily 
—no kind of scheme has yet been announced for 
conscientious objectors performing conditional 
work. The result of this, of course, is that the 
C.O.’s are themselves taking the matter in hand 
and are walking out on their jobs. As early as 
March, nearly 1,600 objectors were not fulfilling 
their conditions, and there is no doubt that the 
number has increased very considerably since 


then. 


saved them lives. Beside him im the dock 
should stand all the rulers of the countries of 
the world, who with an abundance of food at 
their command, are allowing the people of 
Europe to starve while they content them- 
selves with playing against each other for 
political power and exterminating whatever 
opposition arises to their efforts. 
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struggle against the Nazis in the rearguard but 
when the Americans arrived they decided to 
send us back to a concentation camp. They 
treated us brutally, they took away the few 
belongings we still had, they crushed our suit 
cases.” 

Gregorio Segura, the camp leader, who was a 
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already know.” 

Edouardo Castro was asked by his comrades 
to relate his experiences. He shrugged his 
shoulders: 

“Mine is the usual story. I fought in Spain 
and was then interned in France but I managed 
to escape. I took part in the Resistance Move- 
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WORLD WIDE STRIKES 


Following on the strikes among L.P.T.B. bus 
drivers and conductors, 2,000 tram and bus drivers 
in Leeds commenced a lightning strike on the 25th 
September because they were told to act as con- 
ductors owing to a shortage of conductresses. 
Pickets were immediately formed and all drivers 
going to depot were invited to join the strike. 
On the second day the authorities organised a 
group of blackleg volunteers from middle-class 
elements, including students and officers. These 
ran a very small skeleton service, and the strikers 
tried to intercept their vehicles, but were attacked 
by the police who had been called in to protect 
the scabs, The strike, which has become a major issue 
concerning the whole question of schedules, still 
continues as we go to press, and it seems probable 
that 1,200 Wakefield busmen will come out in 
sympathy. 


@ 

The workers in the Ford factory at Dagenham, 
who struck over an order of the management 
abolishing the serving of tea and toast in the 
canteen to those starting work between 6 a.m. and 
8 a.m. have won their demands, and the service 
has been restored. 


A thousand workers at Philco Radio, Perivale, 
struck over a disagreement on the question of 
redundancies. pe 


Dockers at Avonmouth refused to unload mus- 
tard-gas drums until they were paid danger money, 
as they contended that the empty drums still con- 
tained remnants of ponen sth: 


Thirteen Belgian maids at Guy's Hospital, Lon- 
don, came out on strike as a protest against 
working conditions. 


The Mineworkers’ Federation once again showed 
its true colours as an accomplice of the state and 
the employing class when its executive made a 
reactionary pronouncement on absenteetism at a 
meeting on the 20th September. The ‘News 
Chronicle" report of this decision runs as follows: 

"When a man has been reported as a persis- 
tent absentee the Pit Production Committee will, 
if they think he ought to be disciplined, report 
him to his union branch. If his comrades decide 
that he is really a defaulter they will give him 

a serious warning. They will stress the vital im- 

portance of increasing output and of doing 

everything possible to make nationalisation a 

success. Should the man remain recalcitrant the 

union will wash its hands of him and if he is 


sacked it will mean his leaving the industry for 

good.” 
Whether the bulk of the mineworkers will be willing 
accomplices of this kind of collaboration with the 
bosses is doubtful, but the pronouncement shows 
clearly the disciplinary role which the unions will 
be expected to play in the event of nationalisation 
of the mines. Meanwhile, in South Wales the 
miners are having a few more days holiday, and 
absenteeism has increased from 134 per cent. to 
19 per cent. rt 


The week-end strikes among railwaymen are 
spreading ‘to further centres, and a meeting of 
Nottingham railwaymen decided ‘unanimously to 
join the movement by a two day protest strike. 

e 


British dockers are claiming all-round improve- 
ments in pay and conditions. Their demands 
include, Time rate of 25s. a day at all ports, 
permanent national scheme of decasualisation, 
working week of 40 hours, two weeks annual 
holiday and payment for bank holidays, retiring 
allowances for aged and infirm dockers and proper 
port medical and welfare services. Meanwhile, the 
dockers are in a militant mood. 2,000 dockers 
at Birkenhead have come out already for the wage 
increase to 25s. a day, and 500 dockers at Tilbury 
struck for three days last week. 

e@ 

The strikes in America, referred to in our Ameri- 
can notes, have increased in intensity since that 
report was written. A strike of 30,000 lift opera- 
tors in New York resulted in a million office work- 
ers staying at home because they did not intend 
to die of heart failure climbing up the stairs of 
skyscrapers. On the 27th September the C.I.O. 
Oil Workers' International Union announced a 
nation-wide strike towel 250,000 men. 


40,000 miners are already on strike in the 
American coalfields, and it is anticipated that this 
will shortly be increased to 400,000. 60,000 lumber 
workers are threatening to strike in Oregon and 
Washington, and it is estimated that altogether 
nearly a million and a half workers are on strike 
in the United States. 


In Australia, 20,000 Sydney iron, steel, meat, 
electric light and printing workers are on strike, 
and 34 ships are held vig the harbour. 


The workers in the Indian Scindia shipyard at 
Vizagapatam, in Madras, have started a stay-in 


strike after the serving of dismissal notices on a 
number of workers owing to the cessation of 
building Government barges. 

A general strike began throughout the province 
of Trieste on the 24th September, as a protest 
against the lifting of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment's prohibition of the discharge of workers who 
could not be profitable employed. According to 
the report of the "Manchester Guardian" corres- 
pondent, "This morning work in the port was at a 
standstill, no trams were running, and all shops 
except the bakers were closed. Lighting, water 
and other essential services, however, are being 
maintained." The Allied authorities have used 
German prisoners as dockers in an attempt to 
break the strike. ‘“ 


The Maltese workers are angry about the con- 
tinuance of starvation pay, and may take action 
soon. “Reynolds' News," 30/9/1945, reports an 
interview with R. G. Miller, of the General 
Workers’ Union, which includes 80% of Maltese 
workers. He said: "There may be serious trouble 
on the island soon. Wages are appalling. Tho 
official Imperial Government minimum of 24s. a 
week has been raised to 48s, as a war measure, 
Bus drivers, at the 1939 rate, were paid 2s. 6d. for 
a 15-hour day. Malta has the highest infantile 
morality rate in Europe, and T.B. is increasing.” 

e 


Italian workers are protesting against the high 
cost of living. At Lecce, in the south of the 
country, 10,000 hunger marchers demonstrated 
against the bad conditions, and a state of siege 
was declared by the authorities, a number of tho 
workers being killed and injured by the military 
guards, 





WHEN IN GLASGOW 
visit 


GROVE STADIUM 
Breadalbane Street, 


junction of Argyle St., and St. Vincent St. 
for 


ANARCHIST MEETINGS 
every Sunday at 7 p.m. 


with Prominent Speakers 
(The Syndicate of Anarchists} 














END THE 
POLITICAL 
POLICE 


See p. 3 
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R EUROPE |Spanish Anti-Fascists held 
as Prisoners in Britain 


other nations of the world. They refused. 
If they hadn’t, the ancient right of political 
asylum which has sheltered, although in- 
adequately, the victims of Nazism would 
haye been abolished.”’ 

The ‘democratic’ countries of the West 
ave not yet arrived at such a state of authori- 
rianism that they are willing openly to de- 
are themselves the enemies of freedom of 
yinion. 


Forced Labour 


But, although the Allied governments have 
»%t reached agreement on the Russian demand 
* extradition of political opponents, they 
ive accepted the Russian principle of forced 
bour, as applied to the German people in 
wticular. Probably no action of the Nazis 
as exposed to such violent criticism as the 
jlicy of carrying millions of people away 
om their homes and their countries and sub- 
eting them to forced labour. Yet now, the 
‘nemies of Nazism’? are using the same 
ilicy, for in the proclamation of the Allied 
ommanders-in-Chief in Germany there is a 
lause—No. 19, which states categorically 
ats 

“the German authorities . . . will provide 
such transport, plant, equipment, and 
materials of all kinds, labour, personnel, 
and specialist and other services for use in 
Germany or elsewhere as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may direct.” 





The Hungarian Chameleon 


The ‘democratic powers’ have given in to 
issia On yet another point—the recognition 
the puppet Hungarian Government. A few 


eoks back, Bevin included Hungary in his 
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“There is nothing we want, but freedom,” this 
is what each Spaniard at the Prisoners of War 
Camp, near Chorley, answered when I asked 
them, on behalf of the Freedom Defence Com- 
mittee, what we could do to help them. 

“We are tired,’ one of them said; “of 
explaining our position to people. The injustice 
done to us has received wide publicity, we do 
not want more talk, we want it to be put right. 
Our case is crystal clear. We fought, to a man, 
against the Fascists when they rose in Spain 
in 1936. When we took refuge in France the 
French Government interned us, the war came, 
Pétain signed the armistice, we were still in 
concentration camps. We were forced by the 
Germans into labour batallions, we tried to 
resist, many of us escaped and were caught 
again. When the Allies landed into France we 
fought with the Resistance Movement, we 
thought the day of liberation had come! 
Instead we were brought to this country as 
prisoners of war—for a year we have been 
prisoners of British Democracy.” 





flyer in Spain, butted in: “I had brought a 
Leica from the Germans but when the Americans 
arrived they immediately took it.” 

Ferri continued “In the camp we_ were 
interned with Nazi prisoners, with our former 
masters! We threatened to go on hunger strike 
but we were promised that we would soon be 
released. We were taken to Compiégne, always 
in company of the Germans. We were kept 
there fifteen days, we received only a spoonful 
of soup a day, we were so weak we could not 
get up. One of our comrades who tried to pick 
up some apples was shot down by an American 
soldier. Two were wounded by guards for no 
reason at all. 

“We were then taken to Chartres, from there 
we were made to walk twenty miles to a camp. 
Being in a state of great weakness many of us 
collapsed, one comrade could not drag himself 
along, he was shot down. We were together 
with two or three thousand German prisoners 
of war and as we passed French people thought 
we were collaborators and they rained insults 


ment organised by the Spaniards in Southern 
France. For two and a half years, under Vichy, 
I organised the 12th Brigade of the 4th Division 
in the Aveyron. On the Ist June I was arrested 
by the Gestapo. As they were taking me to 
Germany I escaped and lived in hiding. When 
the Allies landed my story is the same as that 
of the others.” 

“Do you wish to go back to France,” I asked 
“Apparently the Government wants to send you 
back there where they say you will be liberated.” 

“We do not believe the French Government 
would liberate us,” they declared emphatically, 
“We shall probably be put in concentration 
camps again, we had enough of that. We wish 
to stay in this country until the day when we 
are able to go back to Spain. Out of the 226 
Spaniards in this camp only 70 wish to go back 
to France because they have their families there. 
The others wish to stay and work here, but as 
free men.” 

“Have the authorities investigated the cases 
of individuals wishing to go back?” 

“They have investigated mine,’ answered 
Ramon Letamendi, “I wish to go back, I have 
a wife, two children, my old mother and two 
sisters in France. I was promised I would be 
sent back and I was even transferred to another 
camp for that purpose. But, after a while, I 
was sent back to Chorley,” and he showed me 
a letter from the Junta Espagnole de Liberation 
in Ariége, France, which he has received recent- 
ly and which attests that he is a proved anti- 
fascist. 

Documents! Proofs! These men, all of 
them workers belonging to the socialist or 
anarcho-syndicalist trade unions, bearing the 
scars of the struggle in Spain and of the priva- 


as exposed to such violent oriticiam as the 
ylicy of carrying millions of people away 
om their homes and their countries and sub- 
eting them to forced labour. Yet now, the 
snemies of Nazism’? are using the same 
)licy, for in the proclamation of the Allied 
ommanders-in-Chief in Germany there is a 
lause—No. 19, which states categorically 
vats 

“the German authorities . . . will provide 
such transport, plant, equipment, and 
materials of all kinds, labour, personnel, 
and specialist and other services for use in 
Germany or elsewhere as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may direct.” 


The Hungarian Chameleon 


The ‘democratic powers’ have given in to 
ussia on yet another point—the recognition 
f the puppet Hungarian Government. A few 
weeks back, Bevin included Hungary in his 
st of countries to be denounced because their 
onstitutions were undemocratic. Yet last 
week-end the American government suddenly 
scognised the Hungarian government, and it 
| expected that its lead will be followed by 
he British. Has the Hungarian government, 
hich is the same as it was a few weeks ago, 
uddenly changed its opinions and actions? 
lr is it possible that the Western allies sce 
1 Hungary a potential bastion of influence 
hich they may use to undermine Russian 
ower in Eastern Europe? 


Famine Continues 


Meanwhile, as the background to this dance 
f the rulers, the people of Europe are starv- 
18, and millions are faced with certain death 
rom famine and cold, while in other parts 
f the world there are ample supplies of food 
» satisfy their needs and sufficient transport 
» bring it to their doors. At this moment 
Ihe Beast of Belsen’ is facing a court where 
© is being asked, why he let the thousands of 
risoners under his charge starve to death 
yhile there was food nearby that would have 
aved their lives. Beside him in the dock 
hould stand all the rulers of the countries of 
he world, who with an abundance of food at 
heir command, are allowing the people of 
‘urope to starve while they content them- 
elves with playing against each other for 
olitical power and exterminating whatever 
position arises to their efforts. 





resist, many of us escaped and were caught 
again. When the Allies landed into France we 
fought with the Resistance Movement, we 
thought the day of liberation had come! 
Instead we were brought to this country as 
prisoners of war—for a year we have been 
prisoners of British Democracy.” 





José Ferri, who is an old member of the 
C.N.T. and was a textile worker at Alcoy, gave 
me some details about the sufferings endured 


by his comrades and himself after their 
“liberation.” 

“After the Allied landing we took part in the 
struggle against the Nazis in the rearguard but 
when the Americans arrived they decided to 
send us back to a concentation camp. They 
treated us brutally, they took away the few 
belongings we still had, they crushed our suit 
cases.” 

Gregorio Segura, the camp leader, who was a 


to escape. 


we were made to walk twenty miles to a camp. 
Being in a state of great weakness many of us 
collapsed, one comrade could not drag himself 
along, he was shot down. We were together 
with two or three thousand German prisoners 
of war and as we passed French people thought 
we were collaborators and they rained insults 


upon us, 

“From Chartres we were taken to Cherbourg 
in open lorries. The journey took three days, 
we had no food, but at the end of it we were 
made to walk another twenty miles to a concen~- 
tration camp. Of our arrival in England you 
already know.” 

Edouardo Castro was asked by his comrades 
to relate his experiences. He shrugged his 
shoulders : 

“Mine is the usual story. I fought in Spain 
and was then interned in France but I managed 
I took part in the Resistance Move- 


WORLD WIDE STRIKES 


Following on the strikes among L.P.T.B. bus 
lrivers and conductors, 2,000 tram and bus drivers 
n Leeds commenced a lightning strike on the 25th 
jeptember because they were told to act as con- 
luctors owing to a shortage of conductresses. 
‘ickets were immediately formed and all drivers 
joing to depot were invited to join the strike. 
Yn the second day the authorities organised a 
iroup of blackleg volunteers from middle-class 
ements, including students and officers. These 
an a very small skeleton service, and the strikers 
ried to intercept their vehicles, but were attacked 
wv the malice wha had heen called in to protect 


sacked it will mean his leaving the industry for 

ood. 
Whether the bulk of the mineworkers will be willing 
accomplices of this kind of collaboration with the 
bosses is doubtful, but the pronouncement shows 
clearly the disciplinary role which the unions will 
be expected to play in the event of nationalisation 
of the mines. Meanwhile, in South Wales the 
miners are having a few more days holiday, and 
absenteeism has increased from 134 per cent. to 
19 per cent. é 


The waeekeand «trikes. amona._railwaymen._ are 


strike after the serving of dismissal notices on a 
number of workers owing to the cessation of 
building Government barges. 

A general strike began throughout the province 
of Trieste on the 24th September, as a protest 
against the lifting of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment's prohibition of the discharge of workers who 
could not be profitable employed. According to 
the report of the "Manchester Guardian" corres- 
pondent, "This morning work in the port was at a 
standstill, no trams were running, and all shops 
except the bakers were closed. Lighting, water 
and other essential services, however, are being 


are able to go back to Spain. Out of the 226 
Spaniards in this camp only 70 wish to go back 
to France because they have their families there. 
The others wish to stay and work here, but as 
free men.” 

“Have the authorities investigated the cases 
of individuals wishing to go back?” 

“They have investigated mine,’ answered 
Ramon Letamendi, “I wish to go back, I have 
a wife, two children, my old mother and two 
sisters in France. I was promised I would be 
sent back and I was even transferred to another 
camp for that purpose. But, after a while, I 
was sent back to Chorley,” and he showed me 
a letter from the Junta Espagnole de Liberation 
in Ariége, France, which he has received recent- 
ly and which attests that he is a proved anti- 
fascist. 

Documents! Proofs! These men, all of 
them workers belonging to the socialist or 
anarcho-syndicalist trade unions, bearing the 
scars of the struggle in Spain and of the priva- 
tions and -sufferings of years spent in concen- 
tration camps, these men don’t need testimonials, 
they are known to be anti-fascists, nobody has 
ever denied it. 

For nearly two years now they have been 
away from their homes, either at the front or 
in concentration camps. They are not com- 
plaining about the material conditions in the 
camp. They have seen worse, they say. Yet 
their life is not an enviable one. They work 
as agricultural labourers and only get paid six 
pence a day with which they can buy only 
cigarettes or matches, the sole things available 
in the camp. They have no money to buy food, 
postage stamps, small things which they need 
such as tooth paste. They live in Nissen huts, 
on very rough bunk beds with only one blanket, 
they feel cold already and winter is approaching. 

I. begged them to tell me what they needed 
most as I thought our Committee would try 
to help them. “Compajiera,’ they said, “we 
need nothing and if we need something we shall 
do without it. We do not wish money, which 
we are sure you have great trouble in collecting, 
to be spent for us. There are more important 
causes than ours.” 

I cannot refrain however from suggesting to 
readers of Freedom to send what I discovered 
they need most. Stamps, which will enable 
them to write to their family and friends, tooth- 
paste and tooth brushes which are not provided 
for them, coffee, (the Spaniards are not tea 
drinkers). Last, but not least, Spanish and 
French books. I went into the Nissen hut which 
they call the library, in the evening, it was full 
of people but the reading matter was very poor, 
a few dozen books and some tattered magazines. 

But don’t let us forget that what these men 
want is freedom and only by constant agitation 
shall we be able to obtain their release. That 
they should have been kept imprisoned a year 
in this country is a scandal. The public knows 
it; the government knows it; the trade union 
delegates know it, they have each received a 
letter from the camp, when they were sitting 
at Blackpool, asking for immediate release. 

For the Labour Government to denounce 
Franco and then keep Franco’s enemies behind 
barbed wire is pure hypocrisy. 

M.L. B. 
All packets should be sent directly to: 
GREGORIO SEGURA, 


Hall on the Hill Camp, Heath Charnock, 
eT |) ee a, eon 
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hould stand all the rulers of the countries of 
he world, who with an abundance of food at 
heir command, are allowing the people of 
‘urope to starve while they content them- 
elves with playing against each other for 
olitical power and exterminating whatever 
)pposition arises to their efforts. 
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struggle against the Nazis in the rearguard but 
when the Americans arrived they decided to 
send us back to a concentation camp. They 
treated us brutally, they took away the few 
belongings we still had, they crushed our suit 
cases.” 

Gregorio Segura, the camp leader, who was a 


to escape. 


already know.” ‘ 7 
Edouardo Castro was asked by his comrades 
to relate his experiences. He shrugged his 
shoulders: 
“Mine is the usual story. I fought in Spain 
and was then interned in France but I managed 
I took part in the Resistance Move- 


WORLD WIDE STRIKES 


Following on the strikes among L.P.T.B. bus 
Irivers and conductors, 2,000 tram and bus drivers 
n Leeds commenced a lightning strike on the 25th 
jeptember because they were told to act as con- 
Juctors owing to a shortage of conductresses. 
lickets were immediately formed and all drivers 
joing to depot were invited to join the strike. 
In the second day the authorities organised a 
jroup of blackleg volunteers from middle-class 
lements, including students and officers. These 
an a very small skeleton service, and the strikers 
tied to intercept their vehicles, but were attacked 
»y the police who had been called in to protect 
he scabs. The strike, which has become a major issue 
oncerning the whole question of schedules, still 
‘ontinues as we go to press, and it seems probable 
hat 1,200 Wakefield busmen will come out in 


ympathy. 
ympathy, e 


The workers in the Ford factory at Dagenham, 
vho struck over an order of the management 
\bolishing the serving of tea and toast in the 
santeen to those starting work between 6 a.m. and 
} a.m. have won their demands, and the service 
1as been restored. 


A thousand workers at Philco Radio, Perivale, 
truck over a disagreement on the question of 
edundancies. ~ 


Dockers at Avonmouth refused to unload mus- 
ard-gas drums until they were paid danger money, 
1s they contended that the empty drums still con- 
ained remnants of Peleg ate 


Thirteen Belgian maids at Guy's Hospital, Lon- 
Jon, came out on strike as a protest against 
vorking conditions. 


The Mineworkers' Federation once again showed 
ts true colours as an accomplice of the state and 
he employing class when its executive made a 
eactionary pronouncement on absenteetism at a 
neeting on the 20th September. The "News 
Chronicle" report of this decision runs as follows: 

"When a man has been reported as a persis- 
tent absentee the Pit Production Committee will, 
if they think he ought to be disciplined, report 
him to his union branch. If his comrades decide 
that he is really a defaulter they will give him 

a@ serious warning. They will stress the vital im- 

portance of increasing output and of doing 

everything possible to make nationalisation a 

success. Should the man remain recalcitrant the 

union will wash its hands of him and if he is 


sacked it will mean his leaving the industry for 


good." 

Whether the bulk of the mineworkers will be willing 
accomplices of this kind of collaboration with the 
bosses is doubtful, but the pronouncement shows 
clearly the disciplinary role which the unions will 
be expected to play in the event of nationalisation 
of the mines. Meanwhile, in South Wales the 
miners are having a few more days holiday, and 
absenteeism has increased from 134 per cent. to 
19 per cent. é 


The week-end strikes among railwaymen are 
spreading to further centres, and a meeting of 
Nottingham railwaymen decided ‘unanimously to 
join the movement by a two day protest strike. 


British dockers are claiming all-round improve- 
ments in pay and conditions. Their demands 
include, Time rate of 25s. a day at all ports, 
permanent national scheme of decasualisation, 
working week of 40 hours, two weeks annual 
holiday and payment for bank holidays, retiring 
allowances for aged and infirm dockers and proper 
port medical and welfare services. Meanwhile, the 
dockers are in a militant mood. 2,000 dockers 
at Birkenhead have come out already for the wage 
increase to 25s. a day, and 500 dockers at Tilbury 
struck for three days last week. 

@ 

The strikes in America, referred to in our Ameri- 
can notes, have increased in intensity since that 
report was written. A strike of 30,000 lift opera- 
tors in New York resulted in a million office work- 
ers staying at home because they did not intend 
to die of heart failure climbing up the stairs of 
skyscrapers. On the 27th September the C.I.O. 
Oil Workers’ International Union announced a 
nation-wide strike involves 250,000 men. 


40,000 miners are already on strike in the 
American coalfields, and it is anticipated that this 
will shortly be increased to 400,000. 60,000 lumber 
workers are threatening to strike in Oregon and 
Washington, and it is estimated that altogether 
nearly a million and a half workers are on strike 
in the United States. 


In Australia, 20,000 Sydney iron, steel, meat, 
electric light and printing workers are on strike, 
and 34 ships are held on the harbour. 


The workers in the Indian Scindia shipyard at 
Vizagapatam, in Madras, have started a stay-in 


strike after the serving of dismissal notices on a 
number of workers owing to the cessation of 
building Government barges. 

A general strike began throughout the province 
of Trieste on the 24th September, as a protest 
against the lifting of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment's prohibition of the discharge of workers who 
could not be profitable employed. According to 
the report of the "Manchester Guardian" corres- 
pondent, "This morning work in the port was at a 
standstill, no trams were running, and all shops 
except the bakers were closed. Lighting, water 
and other essential services, however, are being 
maintained." The Allied authorities have used 
German prisoners as dockers in an attempt to 
break the strike. i 


The Maltese workers are angry about the con- 
tinuance of starvation pay, and may take action 
soon. "'Reynolds' News," 30/9/1945, reports an 
interview with R. G. Miller, of the General 
Workers’ Union, which includes 80% of Maltese 
workers. He said: "There may be serious trouble 
on the island soon. Wages are appalling. The 
official Imperial Government minimum of 24s. a 
week has been raised to 48s, as a war measure. 
Bus drivers, at the 1939 rate, were paid 2s. 6d. for 
a [5-hour day. Malta has the highest infantile 
morality rate in Europe, and T.B. is increasing." 

e 


Italian workers are protesting against the high 
cost of living. At Lecce, in the south of the 
country, 10,000 hunger marchers demonstrated 
against the bad conditions, and a state of siege 
was declared by the authorities, a number of the 
workers being killed and injured by the military 
guards, 





WHEN IN GLASGOW 


visit 
GROVE STADIUM 
Breadalbane Street, 
junction of Argyle St., and St. Vincent St. 


or 
ANARCHIST MEETINGS 
every Sunday at 7 p.m. 


with Prominent Speakers 
(The Syndicate of Anarchists) 
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readers of Freedom to send what I discovered 
they need most. Stamps, which will enable 
them to write to their family and friends, tooth- 
paste and tooth brushes which are not provided 
for them, coffee, (the Spaniards are not tea 
drinkers). Last, but not least, Spanish and 
French books. I went into the Nissen hut which 
they call the library, in the evening, it was full 
of people but the reading matter was very poor, 
a few dozen books and some tattered magazines. 

But don’t let us forget that what these men 
want is freedom and only by constant agitation 
shall we be able to obtain their release. That 
they should have been kept imprisoned a year 
in this country is a scandal. The public knows 
it; the government knows it; the trade union 
delegates know it, they have each received a 
letter from the camp, when they were sitting 
at Blackpool, asking for immediate release. 

For the Labour Government to denounce 
Franco and then keep Franco’s enemies behind 
barbed wire is pure hypocrisy. 

M.L. B. 


All packets should be sent directly to: 
GREGORIO SEGURA, 
Hall on the Hill Camp, Heath Charnock, 
Near Chorley, Lancs. 





ALLIES USE JAPANESE 
POLICE 


Governments of any kind are willing to use 
any method to prevent subject peoples taking an 
initiative to gain their own independence. In 
Malaya, the British police and troops remained 
on duty until the Japanese arrived, in order that 
the Malayans might not take the law into their 
own hands. Now the compliment is returned, 
and the British are using the Japanese police 
for the same purpose. 

Lord Mountbatten, the British commander in 
the Far East, has ordered the Japanese to remain 
in power in Java and not to hand over to any 
native body, and a report in the Manchester 
Guardian states that: 

“The only Allied personnel allowed outside 
the Hotel des Indies and its grounds of eleven 
acres in Batavia are correspondents and officers 
repatriating prisoners of war, and each must 
have an escort of Kempeitai (or Japanese 
Gestapo) who is responsible for his safety. 
The Japenese are still ruling Java pending the 
arrival of a British occupation force. Japanese 
troops are dispersing small crowds of demon- 
amie g and are guarding important junc- 
ions. 

Meanwhile, Japanese administrators are re- 
maining in Siam, and, according to another re- 
port in the Manchester Guardian, are being 
given special protective guards, to keep them 
from the anger of the Chinese or Siamese. 

All this, added to the retention of Nazi and 
Fascist officials in Europe, goes to prove how 
little the Allied governments are in fact con- 
cerned with the liberty of subject peoples, and 
how they would much rather have a hostile 
government than a free people. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 6th OCTOBER, 1945. 


FRENCH COMMENTARY 


By our French Correspondent 


In about three weeks, the French electors will 


be called to reply to two questions of the refer- . 
endum organised by the Provisional Government * 
At the same time they 


of General de Gaulle. 
will designate the elected candidates. 

The absurdity of the referendum is such that 
one might imagine it to arise out of a surrealist 
jest. One can be certain, in any case, that the 
majority of the electors will have no complete 
understanding of the questions asked. 

The first question asks the French people if 
they wish the French Legislative Assembly to 
be also a Constituent Assembly. If the majority 
of the French reply No, the traditional system of 
the Third Republic, adopted in 1875 after the 
fall of the Second Empire, will be imposed again. 
On. the contrary, if the majority pronounce in 
favour of the Constituent Assembly, the single 
chamber (instituted illegally by de Gaulle) will 
be ‘consecrated, at least temporarily. 

The second question asks the people if they 
wish the Assembly to enjoy restricted powers or 
full powers according to the limits of the new 
French Constitution. If the_reply of the major- 
ity is in favour of restricted powers, if the reply 
is Yes, the government of de Gaulle will enjoy 
an authority which will look singularly like the 
beginnings of dictatorship. But if the reply is 
No (i.e. in favour of the responsibility of the 
Government to the Assembly), the Assembly will 
then have power to keep in check the govern- 
ment in whatever manner it chooses. 

It is not lucidly simple, but there are certain 
things still more complicated. 

THE POSITION OF THE FRENCH 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

On this subject the confusion is such that we 
cannot enter into great detail. Here are the 
essentials of the situation. 

1. The parties which support General de 
Gaulle obviously ask their adherents to reply 
Yes to the two questions. ‘The most important 
of these parties is the Socialist Party (S.F.1.O.). 
This party, led by Leon Blum, is the exact 
French replica of the British Labour Party, with 
which it has close contact. From the point of 
view of foreign policy, the manceuvre of the 
Socialist Party is clear; the recent declaration of 
General de Gaulle to the Times will be remem- 
bered, and also the declaration made in London 
by Leon Blum, who declared himself in favour 
of a “union of Western families” (the word bloc 
which raised the indignation of the Soviet press 
having been definitely abandoned). In other 
words, this means the preparation of a union 
of western capitalists against the Soviet state, 
and the French “Socialists” are playing the 
game of the French trusts with as great ease as 
the British Socialists play the game of the British 
trusts. 

One other party has placed itself at the service 
of de Gaulle—that of the Christian Democrats 
(M.R.P.), which desires to preserve the influence 


extreme right) will vote No to the first question 
and Yes to the second, and, last of all, that new 
parties are being formed nowadays (whose posi- 
tions still seem ill defined), I will perhaps have 
given you a relatively exact picture of the situa- 
tion, but I will not have helped you much to 
understand what it is all about. Do not worry 
—the French people will have understood no 
more than you. Or perhaps, like you, they 
understand too well... 
AN INDICATION ? 

At the moment when I write, we know already 
the result of some cf the French municipal elec- 
tions. These elections mark the triumph of the 
socialist party, which has gained a considerable 
number of seats. The Communists have had 
considerable success in the large towns, but 
their position appears much less solid than it 
did just after the “Liberation”. Finally, apart 
from the Christian Democrats, the Centre and 
the Right are in a very poor position. 

Must we conclude from this that the general 
elections will also be a “Socialist” success, that 


is to say, a success for de Gaulle? We shall 
know soon. 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


The black market grows from day to day, 
prices mount at a frightening pace, salaries are 
more and more inadequate, meat, tobacco are un- 
obtainable openly, and nobody knows if coal 
will arrive in time for the winter. ‘The people 
are as unhappy as under the Nazi occupation, 
but the political parties are flourishing—which 
of course is the important thing... 


IT PAYS TO BE A FRIEND 


A recent news item revealed that Roderick 
James Fry, a former chairman of J. S. Fry & 
Sons, the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
left £1,061,449 on his death. As Roderick Fry 
was only one of the many members of the Cad- 
bury-Rowntree-Fry group of Quaker capitalists 
who control the majority of the cocoa and choco- 
late production in this country, it can easily be 
seen what money there is in the manufacture of 
such goods. 

Of course, one never hears of any West 
African peasant who grows cocoa leaving a vast 
sum of money on his death. Most of them have 
a very hard job to make ends meet, because of 
the pressure from the cocoa manufacturers, who 
themselves control the price at which they buy 
cocoa from the growers, and who also have con- 
trol of most of the retail trade by which im- 
ported goods are brought to these native growers, 
and can thus fix prices for them in such a way 
that the Gold Coast negro finds himself squeezed 
between the two millstones and lives a life every 
bit as much driven and exploited as that of the 
wage slave in 1 other parts of the colonies. That 
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Living Writings from tl 





THE MINERS’ NE 


: We are printing below some extracts from a pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Miner’s Next Step”, which was written by a group of South Wales miners 
in 1912 and published by them as a constructive alternative policy to that 


then—and now—followed by the Miners’ Federation. 


This pamphlet is a 


document of some historical importance in the development of ideas of indus- 
trial unionism in this country, and was a product of the syndicalist influence 
very widespread among colliers and railway workers in South Wales before 


1914. 


Even to-day, many of its points still have an important reference to 


the problems of the miner, and we reproduce it because in the near future 
these problems are likely to assume an even greater acuteness. 


Conciliation 


The policy of conciliation gives the real power 
of the men into the hands of a few leaders. 
Somebody says “What about conferences and 
ballots”? Conferences are only called, and bat- 
lots only taken when there is a difference of 
opinion between leaders. The conference or 
ballot is only a referee. Can this be denied? 
In the main, and on things that matter, the 
Executive have the supreme power. The work- 
men for a time look up to these men and when 
things are going well they idolise them. The 
employers respect them. Why? Because they 
have the men—the real power—in the hollow 
of their hands. They, the leaders, become “‘gen- 
tlemen”, they become M.P.’s, and have con- 
siderable social prestige because of their power. 
Now when any man or men assume power of this 
description, we have a right to ask them to be 
infallible. That is the penalty, a just one too, 
of autocracy. When things go wrong, and we 
have shown that they have gone wrong, they 
deserve to be, and are blamed. What really is 
blameworthy is the conciliation policy that de- 
mands leaders of this description. For a 
moment let us look at this question from the 
leader’s standpoint. First, they are “trade 
unionists by trade” and their profession demands 
certain privileges. The greatest of these are 
plenary powers. Now, every inroad the rank 
and file make on this privilege lessens the powcr 
and prestige of the leader. Can we wonder then 
that leaders are averse to change? Can we 
wonder that they try and prevent progress? 
Progress may arrive at such a point that they 
would not be able to retain their “jobs”, or 
their “jobs” would become so unimportant from 
their point of view, they would not be worth 
retaining. The leader then has an interest—a 
vested interest—in stopping progress. They have 
thercfore in some things an antagonism of inter- 
ests with the rank and file. The conditions of 
things” in South Wales have reached the point 


form the employers and the old school of labour 
leaders have no love for it. The employers, 
because they realise its dangers to their profits, 
The labour leaders, because it will degrade their 
power and influence by necessitating a much 
more stringent and effective democratic control 
than at present obtains. Let us, in order to 
clearly realize this, examine at close quarters the 
labour leader and his functions. 


ARE LEADERS GOOD AND 
NECESSARY? 


This is not a double question, since if’ leaders 
are necessary, they are perforce good. Let us 
then examine the leader and see if he is neces- 
sary. A leader implies at the outset some men 
who are being led; and the term is used to 
describe a man who, in a representative capacity, 
has acquired combined administrative and legis- 
lative power. As such, he sees no need for any 
high level of intelligence in the rank and file, 
except to applaud his actions. Indeed, such in- 
telligence from his point of view, by breeding 
criticism and opposition, is an obstacle and 
causes confusion. His motto is, ‘““Men, be loyal 
to your leaders”. His logical basis: Plenary 
powers. His social and economic prestige is 
dependent upon his being respected by “the 
public” and the employers. These are the 
three principles upon which the leader stands. 


* 


An industrial vote will affect the lives and 
happiness of workmen far more than a political 
vote. The power to vote whether there shall or 
shall not be a strike, or upon an industrial 
policy to be pursued by his union, will affect far 
more important issues to the workman’s life, 
than the political vote can ever touch. Hence it 
should be more sought after, and its privileges 
jealously guarded. Think of the tremendous 
power going to waste because of leade rshi of 
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then have power to keep in check the govern- 
ment in whatever manner it chooses. 

It is not lucidly simple, but there are certain 
things still more complicated. 


THE POSITION OF THE FRENCH 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

On this subject the confusion is such that we 
cannot enter into great detail. Here are the 
essentials of the situation. 

1. The parties which support General de 
Gaulle obviously ask their adherents to reply 
Yes to the two questions. The most important 
of these parties is the Socialist Party (S.F.I.O.). 
This party, led by Leon Blum, is the exact 
French replica of the British Labour Party, with 
which it has close contact. From the point of 
view of foreign policy, the manceuvre of the 
Socialist Party is clear; the recent declaration of 
General de Gaulle to the Times will be remem- 
bered, and also the declaration made in London 
by Leon Blum, who declared himself in favour 
of a “union of Western families” (the word bloc 
which raised the indignation of the Soviet press 
having been definitely abandoned). In other 
words, this means the preparation of a union 
of western capitalists against the Soviet state, 
and the French “Socialists” are playing the 
game of the French trusts with as great ease as 
the British Socialists play the game of the British 
trusts. 

One other party has placed itself at the service 
of de Gaulle—that of the Christian Democrats 
(M.R.P.), which desires to preserve the influence 
of the clergy, slightly compromised by the quasi- 
unanimous adherence of the Church to the Vichy 
Government. 

2. The Communist Party asks it members to 
vote for the Constituent Assembly, but against 
the Assembly with restricted powers. In prac- 
tice, a more powerful assembly would allow the 
stalinist deputies (even if they are in a minority) 
to influence more directly the game of French 
politics. 

3. -The radical-socialist party, formerly called 
the “Centre” in French politics, asks its electors 
to vote NO to both propositions of the govern- 
ment. ‘This party hopes to profit by the disgust 
and general lassitude, and would favour the re- 
turn of the old “republican tradition”, of which 
it was the chief beneficiary. 

Finally, if I add that the Resistance move- 
ments adhere, some to the Socialists, others to 


obtainable openly, and nobody knows if coal 
will arrive in time for the winter. ‘The people 
are as unhappy as under the Nazi occupation, 
but the political parties are flourishing—which 
of course is the important thing... 


IT PAYS TO BE A FRIEND 


A recent news item revealed that Roderick 
James Fry, a former chairman of J. S. Fry & 
Sons, the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
left £1,061,449 on his death. As Roderick Fry 
was only one of the many members of the Cad- 
bury-Rowntree-Fry group of Quaker capitalists 
who control the majority of the cocoa and choco- 
late production in this country, it can easily be 
seen what money there is in the manufacture of 
such goods. 

Of course, one never hears of any West 
African peasant who grows cocoa leaving a vast 
sum of moncy on his death. Most of them have 
a very hard job to make ends meet, because of 
the pressure from the cocoa manufacturers, who 
themselves control the price at which they buy 
cocoa from the growers, and who also have con- 
trol of most of the retail trade by which im- 
ported goods are brought to these native growers, 
and can thus fix prices for them in such a way 
that the Gold Coast negro finds himself squeezed 
between the two millstones and lives a life every 
bit as much driven and exploited as that of the 
wage slave in other parts of the colonies. That 
native workers in Nigeria should recently have 
been striking for 2/6d. a day wages shows the 
standard of living that exists in West Africa, 
a standard which could not remain if such a 
large section as the peasant planters had 
achieved anything approaching prosperity. 

It is out of such exploitation and misery that 
the fortunes of many rich Quakers have been 
built up. While they live by such methods of 
capitalist rapacity, the Quakers should not ex- 
pect to be taken seriously in their talk of op- 
posing wars or relieving the misery that comes 
from war. No doubt some Friends are quite 
sincere in their protestations of “Christian fel- 
lowship”, but before they can be given credit 
for their efforts they should repudiate publicly 
the capitalists who have brought discredit on 
them and have used the much-publicised Quaker 
relief schemes as a cover for their own money- 


Se ee ee ey eee ee eee 
men for a time look up to these men and when 
things are going well they idolise them. ‘The 
employers respect them. Why? Because they 
have the men—the real power—in the hollow 
of their hands. They, the leaders, become “‘gen- 
tlemen”, they become M.P.’s, and have con- 
siderable social prestige because of their power. 
Now when any man or men assume power of this 
description, we have a right to ask them to be 
infallible. That is the penalty, a just one too, 
of autocracy. When things go wrong, and we 
have shown that they have gone wrong, they 
deserve to be, and are blamed. What really is 
blameworthy is the conciliation policy that de- 
mands leaders of this description. For a 
moment let us look at this question from the 
leader’s standpoint. First, they are “trade 
unionists by trade” and their profession demands 
certain privileges. ‘The greatest of these are 
plenary powers. Now, every inroad the rank 
and file make on this privilege lessens the power 
and prestige of the leader. Can we wonder then 
that leaders are averse to change? Can we 
wonder that they try and prevent progress? 
Progress may arrive at such a point that they 
would not be able to retain their “jobs”, or 
their “jobs” would become so unimportant from 
their point of view, they would not be worth 
retaining. The leader then has an interest—a 
vested interest—in stopping progress. They have 
thercfore in some things an antagonism of inter- 
ests with the rank and file. The conditions of 
things in South Wales have reached the point 
when this difference of interest, this antagonism, 
has become manifest. Hence the men criticise 
and are discontented with their leaders. But the 
remedy is not new leaders. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING NEW 
AND OLD 


So long as the system of working for wages 
endures, collective bargaining remains essential. 
From the men’s side we cannot permit individual 
bargains to be made. Such individual bargains 
have a tendency to debase wages and conditions. 
On the employers’ side there is no great desire 
for change in this matter. They have no time 
to bother with individuals, but prefer to purchase 
their labour power in bulk, on an agreed sche- 
dule. On the men’s side, however, it is being 
realized, that collective bargaining can be made 
so wide reaching and all embracing, that it in- 


ARE ELL ARPRLIRS Get POP EP AINE? 
NECESSARY? 

This is not a double question, since if leaders 
are necessary, they are perforce good. Let us 
then examine the leader and see if he is neces- 
sary. A leader implies at the outset some men 
who are being led; and the term is used to 
describe a man who, in a representative capacity, 
has acquired combined administrative and legis- 
lative power. As such, he sees no need for any 
high level of intelligence in the rank and file, 
except to applaud his actions. Indeed, such in- 
telligence from his point of view, by breeding 
criticism and opposition, is an obstacle and 
causes confusion. His motto is, “Men, be loyal 
to your leaders”. His logical basis: Plenary 
powers. His social and economic prestige is 
dependent upon his being respected by “the 
public’ and the employers. These are the 
three principles upon which the leader stands. 


* 


An industrial vote will affect the lives and 
happiness of workmen far more than a political 
vote. ‘The power to vote whether there shall or 
shall not be a strike, or upon an industrial 
policy to be pursued by his union, will affect far 
more important issues to the workman’s life, 
than the political vote can ever touch. Hence it 
should be more sought after, and its privileges 
jealously guarded. Think of the tremendous 
power going to waste because of leadership, of 
the inevitable stop-block he becomes on progress, 
because quite naturally, leaders examine every 
new proposal, and ask first how it will effect 
their position and power. It prevents large and 
comprehensive policies being initiated and car- 
ried out, which depend upon the understanding 
and watchfulness of the great majority. National 
strikes and policies can only be carried out, 
when the bulk of the people see their necessity, 
and themselves prepare and arrange them. 


PREAMBLE TO MANIFESTO 


The present deplorable condition of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation calls imperatively for 
a summary of the situation, in an endeavour to 
discover where we stand. The rapidity of in- 
dustrial development is forcing the Federation 
to take action along lines for which there exists 
no machinery to properly carry out. The con- 


the Stalinists, that Republican Federation (the 


making by the most astute and pitiless methods. 








cludes the whole of the working class. In this 


trol of the organisation by the rank and file is 


ANARCHISM and MORATITY 2. 


The anarchist does not regard morality as something outside 
the nature of man. Indeed, in opposition to the supernaturalist 
who regards morality as a system to be imposed on man by the 
will of an external power, and to the legalist who considers that 
an artificial code of laws must restrain the actions of men 
because human nature—according to him—is chaotic and anti- 
social, the anarchist regards morality as a natural law of life, 
which is to be observed throughout the animal kingdom and 
which has only been perverted because men live in societies 
haced an artificial standards and not on the internal nature or 


study of moral problems. He challenged the current ideas of 
both the orthodox churchmen and the scientific materialists, who 
regarded man as by nature immoral. The theological idea of 
original sin, and the Huxleyan conception of the struggle: for 
existence were surprisingly alike in their view of human nature. 
The clergyman and the populariser of science both put forward 
the theory of “‘nature red in tooth and claw”, and held that 
man was naturally vile and could only be made virtuous and 
morally responsible by the external rule of some temporal or 
eternal authority, by the State or God, or, in the case of the 


Anarchist Justice 

The morality of anarchism is distinguished by the explicit 
recognition of equality which is missing from the Christian idea 
of the Golden Rule. This is what anarchist writers have meant 
when they talked of “justice”. Justice is a word which has un- 
fortunately been misused by legalistic societies, and has tended 
to become synonymous with the administration of the law. We 
hear of courts of justice, which are really only courts of punish- 
ment, and a judge who has bullied thousands of prisoners to 
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The anarchist does not regard morality as something outside 
the nature of man. Indeed, in opposition to the supernaturalist 
who regards morality as a system to be imposed on man by the 
will of an external power, and to the legalist who considers that 
an artificial code of laws must restrain the actions of men 
because human nature—according to him—is chaotic and anti- 
social, the anarchist regards morality as a natural law of life, 
which is to be observed throughout the animal kingdom and 
which has only been perverted because men live in societies 
based on artificial standards and not on the internal nature or 
man. 

Even to-day, men act morally in most of their actions to- 
wards people with whom they come into direct contact, and do 
it without thinking beforehand whether their actions are moral 
or otherwise. There is a decency in the majority of direct social 
contacts which opposes the evil nature of indirect contacts, 
through the state or’ other oppressive institutions, and in this 
way, because of this unconscious morality of our actions in most 
circumstances, human society has so far been prevented from 
falling completely into those depths of chaos and depravity which 
are the products of authority and property with their attendant 
offspring of war. 


The Natural Morality 

It is by returning to this natural morality, by observing 
it and building our ideas from what we discover, that an anar- 
chist morality can be evolved, a morality having as its basis 
the general good of individuals within society and not an abstract 
duty to the state or any promise of reward in heaven for ful- 
filling the will of some supernatural lawmaker. How men can 
best act towards each other for their mutual benefit is the sole 
criterion of anarchist, morality. : 

Godwin, the first great anarchist theoretician, based his 
system of ‘political justice’ on the conception of a morality that 
would enable men to live together in mutual trust without the 
unnatural interference of “positive institutions’, as he called the 
state, the legal system and the church. Godwin held that every 
man should be free to decide on his own actions, because any 
form of coercion or promise of reward would introduce an 
irrelevant criterion and would tend to corrupt the qualities of 
sincerity and mental strength which are necessary for a healthy 
social life. But, because men should be free from external 
coercion, it does not mean that their actions should be capricious 
and inconsiderate. In place of the outward government of force, 
man should adopt an inward system of judgment for his actions 
In everything he should act according to ‘justice’, by which God- 
win meant, not an arbitrary code imposed by external authority, 
but an idea of the good of all men in society as the basis for the 
actions of the individual. We should always act so that the 
greatest benefit to society is achieved, but by society is meant 
no abstract entity, but an aggregate of individuals, for, as 
Godwin said, no action is beneficial unless it assists some indivi- 
dual man. 

Godwin’s exposition of moral ideas reached its height in 
his condemnation of the property system, which he showed to 
bescompletely opposed to the idea of moral justice, and which he 
replaced by the contention that any article of property justly 
belonged only to him who had the greatest need for it. A moral 
society would not be achieved until every man had, not only 
enough to satisfy his physical needs, but also an equal oppor- 
tunity to fulfil his nature and develop his personality as he 
might desire. 


Mutual Aid The Basis Of Morality 


Kropotkin followed Godwin’s work by making a scientific 


study of moral problems. He challenged the current ideas of 
both the orthodox churchmen and the scientific materialists, who 
regarded man as by nature immoral. The theological idea of 
original sin, and the Huxleyan conception of the struggle for 
existence were surprisingly alike in their view of human nature. 
The clergyman and the populariser of science both put forward 
the theory of “nature red in tooth and claw”, and held that 
man was naturally vile and could only be made virtuous and 
morally responsible by the external rule of some temporal or 
eternal authority, by the State or God, or, in the case of the 
Churchman, both. 

Kropotkin, following a line of Darwin’s teaching that had 
been ignored by his more vociferous followers, demonstrated con- 
clusively that evolution was primarily due not to an unrestricted 
struggle for existence, but to a law of solidarity, or “mutual aid’, 
among animals of the same species by which they assist each 
other in their daily social lives. This natural law of mutual 
aid is the basis of morality, which thus exists as a factor even 
among the lowly forms of animal life. Nor does this law cease 
to act with the appearance of man. On the contrary, man has 
evolved because he was a social animal, given to the practice 
of mutual aid, to the voluntary co-operation by which the dis- 
coveries of individuals were used for the benefit-of all and the 
various assets of social life, such as agriculture and fire, spread 
throughout the human race. Kropotkin showed, by a careful 
study of the social life of both primitive and civilised man, that 
the natural law of mutual aid is still the underlying motive of 
moral actions, and the principal cause of those voluntary co- 
operative endeavours which, in spite of the stultifying influence 
of coercive institutions like the state, still demonstrate the essen- 
tial solidarity of humanity. 

The instinct of solidarity, then, lies at the basis of a true 
morality, which is thus derived from man’s natural tendencies 
towards co-operation. But with the development of human 
consciousness, the growth of reason and imagination, there is 
added the element of sympathy, by which we try and put our- 
selves in the place of another person, and thus understand 
his needs and sufferings. 

“The more powerful your imagination, the better you 
can picture to yourself what any being feels when it is made 
to suffer, and the more intense and delicate will your moral 
sense be. The more you are drawn to put yourself in the 
place of the other person, the more you feel the pain inflicted 
upon him, the insult offered him, the injustice of which he 
is a victim, the more you will be urged to act so that you may 
prevent the pain, insult or injustice. And the more you 
are accustomed by circumstances, by those surrounding you, 
or by the intensity of your own thought and your own imagin- 
ation, to act as your thought and imagination urge, the more 
will the moral sentiment grow in you, the more will it 
become habitual.” 

Kroporkin. Anarchist Morality. 

It is from this kind of mutual sympathy, of putting oneself 
in another’s position, that there arises the “Golden Rule”, which 
enjoins man to act to others as they would like others to act 
to them. But this rule in itself is too vague for it to be effective 
in producing a morality for free men. For centuries it has 
formed a part of the Christian teaching—but it has rarely pre- 
vented Christians from supporting an unfair social system or 
carrying on sharp business relations with their neighbours and 
co-religionists. This is because it has been accompanied by no 
explicit statement of the individual and equal rights of men, 
and because it was easily diverted to actions on some nebulous 
spiritual plane rather than in our present material life. 


Anarchist Justice 

The morality of anarchism is distinguished by the explicit 
recognition of equality which is missing from the Christian idea 
of the Golden Rule. This is what anarchist writers have meant 
when they talked of “justice”. Justice is a word which has un- 
fortunately been misused by legalistic societies, and has tended 
to become synonymous with the administration of the law. We 
hear of courts of justice, which are really only courts of punish- 
ment, and a judge who has bullied thousands of prisoners to 
undeserved fates is given the title of Mr. Justice So-and-so. 
This makes a mockery of the very meaning of justice, which is 
twisted to signify the legal system of a society all of whose 
relationships are fundamentally unjust. 

When the anarchist talks of justice, however, he means 
something very different. He means the recognition of each 
man. as an individual with equal rights to the satisfaction of his 
needs, to complete freedom of choice, and to an equal share in 
all the opportunities of the society in which he co-operates. He 
means even more than the mere recognition of such rights—he 
desires an active spirit of sociality which will set out to assure 
the achievement of such equality. “Justice,” said Godwin, “is 
a rule of conduct originating in the connection of one percipient 
being with another’. It has no validity outside the relationship 
of individuals, and there can be no connection between true 
justice and an institution like the state which negates 
equality from the beginning by over-riding the individual’s rights 
to freedom of choice. 

. e 
Magnanimity 

But justice is not all. A living morality needs something 
that will carry men beyond the mere recognition of reciprocal 
equality, the giving to other men what is their exact due. For 
human society to grow, for the relationship of men to become 
fruitful, it is necessary for another quality, which Kropotkin 
called magnanimity, to be exercised. Magnanimity has often 
been shown in the past by exceptional individuals who have given 
their efforts freely in various ways, as revolutionaries, as artists, 
as scientists, that men in general may enjoy fuller and more 
ample lives. For society to go forward to anarchy, for anarchy 
itself to be fruitful, it is necessary for men to develop this 
quality of magnanimity, for them to learn to give their efforts 
freely in whatever way they have chosen to help humanity, and 
to go always beyond what justice itself might demand of them 
in their relations with other men. It is a mistake to think that 
such action necessarily means any kind of mystical self-sacrifice 
on behalf of others. On the contrary, pure altruism as en- 
visaged by the moralists does not exist, and the man who gives 
and continues to give does so because he finds that in this way 
he gains a greater personal fulfilment. 

Finally, it must be emphasised that anarchist morality is 
based on the voluntary choice of each man according to his in- 
dependent judgment, but that it also allows the influence of the 
freely expressed criticisms of his fellows. Freedom and sincerity 
are its chief elements. Because of this, it can never take the 
form of a fixed code, as it must rest on individual judgment of 
the particular circumstances concerned, and, since every case is 
unique, there can be no prophetic rule which tells us exactly 
what to do. 

I have attempted to trace in these two sections the nature 
and characteristics of an anarchist morality as distinct from the 
conventional and false morality of current society. In the re- 
maining section I will endeavour to show how an anarchist 
attitude to morality should affect our actions in the present 
society. GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
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treme right) will vote No to the first question 
id Yes to the second, and, last of all, that new 
ities are being formed nowadays (whose posi- 
yns still seem ill defined), I will perhaps have 
ven you a relatively exact picture of the situa- 
ym, but I will not have helped you much to 
derstand what it is all about. Do not worry 
-the French people will have understood no 
ore than you. Or perhaps, like you, they 
nderstand too well... 
AN INDICATION ? 

At the moment when I write, we know already 
ie result of some cf the French municipal elec- 
ons. These elections mark the triumph of the 
wialist party, which has gained a considerable 
umber of seats. The Communists have had 
msiderable success in the large towns, but 
cir position appears much less solid than it 
d just after the “Liberation”. Finally, apart 
om the Christian Democrats, the Centre and 
i¢ Right are in a very poor position. 

Must we conclude from this that the general 
ections will also be a “Socialist” success, that 
to say, a success for de Gaulle? We shall 
10W soon. 

IN THE BACKGROUND 

The black market grows from day to day, 
‘ices mount at a frightening pace, salaries are 
ore and more inadequate, meat, tobacco are un- 
‘tainable openly, and nobody knows if coal 
ill arrive in time for the winter. The people 
e as unhappy as under the Nazi occupation, 
it the political parties are flourishing—which 
course is the important thing... 


IT PAYS TO BE A FRIEND 


A recent news item revealed that Roderick 
mes Fry, a former chairman of J. S. Fry & 
yns, the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
ft £1,061,449 on his death. As Roderick Fry 
is only one of the many members of the Cad- 
iry-Rowntree-Fry group of Quaker capitalists 
ho control the majority of the cocoa and choco- 
ie production in this country, it can easily be 
en what money there is in the manufacture of 
ch goods. 

Of course, one never hears of any West 
frican peasant who grows cocoa leaving a vast 
m of moncy on his death. Most of them have 
very hard job to make ends meet, because of 
© pressure from the cocoa manufacturers, who 
emselves control the price at which they buy 
coa from the growers, and who also have con- 
yl of most of the retail trade by which im- 
ted goods are brought to these native growers, 
d can thus fix prices for them in such a way 
at the Gold Coast negro finds himself squeezed 
tween the two millstones and lives a life every 
- as much driven and exploited as that of the 
ze slave in other parts of the colonies, That 
slosm sumoleana in .mwliineeia. ahasuidA.coacantia. dave 





gq Writings from the Past 








THE MINERS’ NEXT STEP 


We are printing below some extracts from a pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Miner’s Next Step”, which was written by a group of South Wales miners 
in 1912 and published by them as a constructive alternative policy to that 


then—and now—followed by the Miners’ Federation. 


This pamphlet is a 


document of some historical importance in the development of ideas of indus- 
trial unionism in this country, and was a product of the syndicalist influence 
very widespread among colliers and railway workers in South Wales before 
1914. Even to-day, many of its points still have an important reference to 
the problems of the miner, and we reproduce it because in the near future 
these problems are likely to assume an even greater acuteness. 


Conciliation 


The policy of conciliation gives the real power 
of the men into the hands of a few leaders. 
Somebody says “What about conferences and 
ballots”? Conferences are only called, and bat- 
lots only taken when there is a difference of 
opinion between leaders. The conference or 
ballot is only a referee. Can this be denied? 
In the main, and on things that matter, the 
Executive have the supreme power. The work- 
men for a time look up to these men and when 
things are going well they idolise them. The 
employers respect them. Why? Because they 
have the men—the real power—in the hollow 
of their hands. They, the leaders, become ‘‘gen- 
tlemen”, they become M.P.’s, and have con- 
siderable social prestige because of their power. 
Now when any man or men assume power of this 
description, we have a right to ask them to be 
infallible. That is the penalty, a just one too, 
of autocracy. When things go wrong, and we 
have shown that they have gone wrong, they 
deserve to be, and are blamed. What really is 
blameworthy is the conciliation policy that de- 
mands leaders of this description. For a 
moment let us look at this question from the 
leader’s standpoint. First, they are “trade 
unionists by trade” and their profession demands 
certain privileges. ‘The greatest of these are 
plenary powers. Now, every inroad the rank 
and file make on this privilege lessens the power 
and prestige of the leader. Can we wonder then 
that leaders are averse to change? Can we 
wonder that they try and prevent progress? 
Progress may arrive at such a point that they 
would not be able to retain their “jobs”, or 
their “jobs” would become so unimportant from 
their point of view, they would not be worth 
retaining. . The leader then has an interest—a 
vested interest—in stopping progress. They have 
therefore in some things an antagonism of inter- 
ests with the rank and file. The conditions of 
things in South Wales have reached the point 
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form the employers and the old school of labour 
leaders have no love for it. The employers, 
because they realise its dangers to their profits. 
The labour leaders, because it will degrade their 
power and influence by necessitating a much 
more stringent and effective democratic control 
than at present obtains. Let us, in order to 
clearly realize this, examine at close quarters the 
labour leader and his functions. 


ARE LEADERS GOOD AND 
NECESSARY? 


This is not a double question, since if’ leaders 
are necessary, they are perforce good. Let us 
then examine the leader and see if he is neces- 
sary. A leader implies at the outset some men 
who are being led; and the term is used to 
describe a man who, in a representative capacity, 
has acquired combined administrative and legis- 
lative power. As such, he sees no need for any 
high level of intelligence in the rank and file, 
except to applaud his actions. Indeed, such in- 
telligence from his point of view, by breeding 
criticism and opposition, is an obstacle and 
causes confusion. His motto is, ‘Men, be loyal 
to your leaders”. His logical basis: Plenary 
powers. His. social and economic prestige is 
dependent upon his being respected by “the 
public” and the employers. These are the 
three principles upon which the leader stands. 


* 


An industrial vote will affect the lives and 
happiness of workmen far more than a political 
vote. The power to vote whether there shall or 
shall not be a strike, or upon an industrial 
policy to be pursued by his union, will affect far 
more important issues to the workman’s life, 
than the political vote can ever touch. Hence it 
should be more sought after, and its privileges 
jealously guarded. Think of the tremendous 
power going to waste because of leadership, of 
the inevitable stop-block he becomes on progress. 


far too indirect. The system of long agreements, 
with their elaborate precautions against direct 
action, cramp the free expression of the might 
of the workmen and prevent the securing of im- 
proved conditions, often when the mere exhibi- 
tion of their strength would allow it. The sec- 
tional character of the organisation in the mining 
industry renders concerted action almost im- 
possible, and thus every section helps to hinder 
and often defeat the other. What then is neces- 
sary to remedy the present evils? 


I. A united industrial organisation, which, 
recognising the war of interest between 
workers and employers, is constructed on 
fighting lines, allowing for a rapid and 
simultaneous stoppage of wheels through- 
out the mining industry. 


II. A constitution giving free and rapid control 
by the rank and file acting in such a way 
that conditions will be unified throughout 
the coalfield; so that pressure at one point 
would automatically affect all others and 
thus readily command united action and 
resistance. 


III. A programme of a wide and revolutionary 
working class character, admitting and en- 
couraging sympathetic action with other 
sections of the workers. 


IV. A policy which will compel the prompt and 
persistent use of the utmost ounce. of 
strength, to ensure that the conditions of 
the workmen shall always be as good as it 
is possible for them to be under the then 
existing circumstances. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution provides the corner-stone of 
the whole scheme; here is the machinery for a 
real democratic organization. Let us examine 
the principles embodied in it. 

1. The Lodges have supreme control. All 
the intiative for new proposals, policies and 
tactics, remains with the Lodge. Nothing be- 
comes law in the organisation unless it receives 
the sanction of the Lodges, or a ballot vote of 
the coalfield. 

2. The Executive becomes unofficial. As has 
been shown before, democracy becomes im- 
possible, when officials or leaders dominate. For 
this reason they are excluded from all power in 
the Executive, which becomes a purely adminis- 
trative body; comprised of men directly elected 
by the men for that purpose. 

3. Agents or organisers become the servants of 
the men, directly under the control of the Execu- 
tive, and directly under the control of the men. 


ore and more inadequate, meat, tobacco are une 
tainable openly, and nobody knows if coal 
ill arrive in time for the winter. The people 
e¢ as unhappy as under the Nazi occupation, 
it the political parties are flourishing—which 
course is the important thing... 


IT PAYS TO BE A FRIEND 


A recent news item revealed that Roderick 
imes Fry, a former chairman of J. S. Fry & 
yns, the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
ft £1,061,449 on his death. As Roderick Fry 
1s only one of the many members of the Cad- 
iry-Rowntree-Fry group of Quaker capitalists 
ho control the majority of the cocoa and choco- 
te production in this country, it can easily be 
en what money there is in the manufacture of 
ch goods. 

Of course, one never hears of any West 
frican peasant who grows cocoa leaving a vast 
im of moncy on his death. Most of them have 
very hard job to make ends meet, because of 
¢ pressure from the cocoa manufacturers, who 
emselves control the price at which they buy 
coa from the growers, and who also have con- 
»| of most of the retail trade by which im- 
ted goods are brought to these native growers, 
id can thus fix prices for them in such a way 
at the Gold Coast negro finds himself squeezed 
tween the two millstones and lives a life every 
t as much driven and exploited as that of the 
ige slave in other parts of the colonies. That 
itive workers in Nigeria should recently have 
en striking for 2/6d. a day wages shows the 
indard of living that exists in West Africa, 
standard which could not remain if such a 
ge section as the peasant planters had 
hieved anything approaching prosperity. 

It is out of such exploitation and misery that 
¢ fortunes of many rich Quakers have been 
ilt up. While they live by such methods of 
pitalist rapacity, the Quakers should not ex- 
ct to be taken seriously in their talk of op- 
sing wars or relieving the misery that comes 
ym war. No doubt some Friends are quite 
cere in their protestations of “Christian fel- 
wship”, but before they can be given credit 
¢ their efforts they should repudiate publicly 
¢ capitalists who have brought discredit on 
em and have used the much-publicised Quaker 
lief schemes as a cover for their own money- 
iking by the most astute and pitiless methods. 
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Executive have the supreme power. ‘The work- 
men for a time look up to these men and when 
things are going well they idolise them. The 
employers respect them. Why? Because they 
have the men—the real power—in the hollow 
of their hands. They, the leaders, become “gen- 
tlemen”, they become M.P.’s, and have con- 
siderable social prestige because of their power. 
Now when any man or men assume power of this 
description, we have a right to ask them to be 
infallible. That is the penalty, a just one too, 
of autocracy. When things go wrong, and we 
have shown that they have gone wrong, they 
deserve to be, and are blamed. What really is 
blameworthy is the conciliation policy that de- 
mands leaders of this description. For a 
moment let us look at this question from the 
leader’s standpoint. First, they are ‘“‘trade 
unionists by trade” and their profession demands 
certain privileges. The greatest of these are 
plenary powers. Now, every inroad the rank 
and file make on this privilege lessens the power 
and prestige of the leader. Can we wonder then 
that leaders are averse to change? Can we 
wonder that they try and prevent progress? 
Progress may arrive at such a point that they 
would not be able to retain their “jobs”, or 
their “jobs” would become so unimportant from 
their point of view, they would not be worth 
retaining. The leader then has an interest—a 
vested interest—in stopping progress. They have 
thercfore in some things an antagonism of inter- 
ests with the rank and file. The conditions of 
things in South Wales have reached the point 
when this difference of interest, this antagonism, 
has become manifest. Hence the men criticise 
and are discontented with their leaders. But the 
remedy is not new leaders. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING NEW 
AND OLD 


So long as the system of working for wages 
endures, collective bargaining remains essential. 
From the men’s side we cannot permit individual 
bargains to be made. Such individual bargains 
have a tendency to debase wages and conditions. 
On the employers’ side there is no great desire 
for change in this matter. They have no time 
to bother with individuals, but prefer to purchase 
their labour power in bulk, on an agreed sche- 
dule. On the men’s side, however, it is being 
realized, that collective bargaining can be made 
so wide reaching and all embracing, that it in- 
cludes the whole of the working class. In this 


i. 


ARE LEADERS GOOD AND 
NECESSARY? 


This is not a double question, since if’ leaders 
are necessary, they are perforce good. Let us 
then examine the leader and see if he is neces- 
sary. A leader implies at the outset some men 
who are being led; and the term is used to 
describe a man who, in a representative capacity, 
has acquired combined administrative and legis- 
lative power. As such, he sees no need for any 
high level of intelligence in the rank and file, 
except to applaud his actions. Indeed, such in- 
telligence from his point of view, by breeding 
criticism and opposition, is an obstacle and 
causes confusion. His motto is, “Men, be loyal 
to your leaders”. His logical basis: Plenary 
powers. His social and economic prestige is 
dependent upon his being respected by “the 
public” and the employers. These are the 
three principles upon which the leader stands. 


* 


An industrial vote will affect the lives and 
happiness of workmen far more than a political 
vote. The power to vote whether there shall or 
shall not be a strike, or upon an_ industrial 
policy to be pursued by his union, will affect far 
more important issues to the workman’s life, 
than the political vote can ever touch. Hence it 
should be more sought after, and its privileges 
jealously guarded. Think of the tremendous 
power going to waste because of leadership, of 
the inevitable stop-block he becomes on progress, 
because quite naturally, leaders examine every 
new proposal, and ask first how it will effect 
their position and power. It prevents large and 
comprehensive policies being initiated and car- 
ried out, which depend upon the understanding 
and watchfulness of the great majority. National 
strikes and policies can only be carried out, 
when the bulk of the people see their necessity, 
and themselves prepare and arrange them. 


PREAMBLE TO MANIFESTO 


The present deplorable condition of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation calls imperatively for 
a summary of the situation, in an endeavour to 
discover where we stand. The rapidity of in- 
dustrial development is forcing the Federation 
to take action along lines for which there exists 
no machinery to properly carry out. The con- 
trol of the organisation by the rank and file is 


ISM and MORALITY 2. 


y outside study of moral problems. 


He challenged the current ideas of 
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both the orthodox churchmen and the scientific materialists, who 
regarded man as by nature immoral. The theological idea of 
original sin, and the Huxleyan conception of the struggle for 
existence were surprisingly alike in their view of human nature. 
The clergyman and the populariser of science both put forward 
the theory of “nature red in tooth and claw”, and held that 
man was naturally vile and could only be made virtuous and 
morally responsible by the external rule of some temporal or 


The morality of anarchism is distinguished by the explicit 
recognition of equality which is missing from the Christian idea 
of the Golden Rule. This is what anarchist writers have meant 
when they talked of “justice”. Justice is a word which has un- 
fortunately been misused by legalistic societies, and has tended 
to become synonymous with the administration of the law. We 
hear of courts of justice, which are really only courts of punish- 
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thus readily command united action and 
resistance. 


ee 


III. A programme of a wide and revolutionary 
working class character, admitting and en- 
couraging sympathetic action with other 
sections of the workers. 


IV. A policy which will compel the prompt and 
persistent use of the utmost ounce. of 
strength, to ensure that the conditions of 
the workmen shall always be as good as it 
is possible for them to be under the then 
existing circumstances. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution provides the corner-stone of 
the whole scheme; here is the machinery for a 
real democratic organization. Let us examine 
the principles embodied in it. . 

1. The Lodges have supreme control. All 
the intiative for new proposals, policies and 
tactics, remains with the Lodge. Nothing be- 
comes law in the organisation unless it receives 
the sanction of the Lodges, or a ballot vote of 
the coalfield. 

2. The Executive becomes unofficial. As has 
been shown before, democracy becomes im- 
possible, when officials or leaders dominate. For 
this reason they are excluded from all power in 
the Executive, which becomes a purely adminis- 
trative body; comprised of men directly elected 
by the men for that purpose. 

3. Agents or organisers become the servants of 
the men, directly under the control of the Execu- 
tive, and directly under the control of the men. 


AN EXAMPLE 


To illustrate the working by a given case, we 
will take a dispute at a certain colliery. A seam 
has been opened out, and the employers wish 
to have a price list fixed upon it. The men con- 
sult and decide either to continue working it 
upon the basis of the minimum wage, or draft a 
price list which they consider will be of advan- 
tage to them. The Executive take up the con- 
duct of the negotiations only when the Lodge ha's 
failed locally, or at their request. They have no 
power to vary the demands of the men. An agent 
is sent who will have all information relating to 
this particular seam, and who will be able to 
detail what conditions obtain in connection with it 
elsewhere. If he is, as he should be, an expert 
in negotiation, he obtains the utmost the employ- 
ers are prepared to concede. If this is satisfac- 
tory to the men, well and good, if not he reports 
back to the Executive, who, in conjunction with 
the Conference, decide what action shall be 
taken. Thus the workmen decide the principle, 
the Executive carry it out. The agent provides 
information and negotiates. The conference 
finally ratifies or disapproves. 


* 
WORKERS’ CONTROL 


Nationalization of Mines . . .simply makes a 
National Trust, with all the force of the Govern- 
ment behind it, whose one concern will be, to 
see that the industry is run in such a way, as 
to pay the interest on the bonds, with which the 
Coalowners are paid out, and to extract as much 
more profit as possible, in order to relieve the 
taxation of other landlords and capitalists. 

Our only concern is to see to it that those 
who create the value receive it. And if by the 
force of a more perfect organization and more 
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study of moral problems. He challenged the current ideas of 
both the orthodox churchmen and the scientific materialists, who 
regarded man as by nature immoral. The theological idea of 
original sin, and the Huxleyan conception of the struggle for 
existence were surprisingly alike in their view of human nature. 
The clergyman and the populariser of science both put forward 
the theory of “nature red in tooth and claw’, and held that 
man was naturally vile and could only be made virtuous and 
morally responsible by the external rule of some temporal or 
eternal authority, by the State or God, or, in the case of the 
Churchman, both. : 4 

Kropotkin, following a line of Darwin’s teaching that had 
been ignored by his more vociferous followers, demonstrated con- 
clusively that evolution was primarily due not to an unrestricted 
struggle for existence, but to a law of solidarity, or “mutual aid’, 
among animals of the same species by which they assist each 
other in their daily social lives. This natural law of mutual 
aid is the basis of morality, which thus exists as a factor even 
among the lowly forms of animal life. Nor does this law cease 
to act with the appearance of man. On the contrary, man has 
evolved because he was a social animal, given to the practice 
of mutual aid, to the voluntary co-operation by which the dis- 
coveries of individuals were used for the benefit of all and the 
various assets of social life, such as agriculture and fire, spread 
throughout the human race. Kropotkin showed, by a careful 
study of the social life of both primitive and civilised man, that 
the natural law of mutual aid is still the underlying motive of 
moral actions, and the principal cause of those voluntary co- 
operative endeavours which, in spite of the stultifying influence 
of coercive institutions like the state, still demonstrate the essen- 
tial solidarity of humanity. ; 

The instinct of solidarity, then, lies at the basis of a true 
morality, which is thus derived from man’s natural tendencies 
towards co-operation. But with the development of human 
consciousness, the growth of reason and imagination, there is 
added the element of sympathy, by which we try and put our- 
selves in the place of another person, and thus understand 
his needs and sufferings. 

“The more powerful your imagination, the better you 
can picture to yourself what any being feels when it is made 
to suffer, and the more intense and delicate will your moral 
sense be. The more you are drawn to put yourself in the 
place of the other person, the more you feel the pain inflicted 
upon him, the insult offered him, the injustice of which he 
is a victim, the more you will be urged to act so that you may 
prevent the pain, insult or injustice. And the more you 
are accustomed by circumstances, by those surrounding you, 
or by the intensity of your own thought and your own imagin- 
ation, to act as your thought and imagination urge, the more 
will the moral sentiment grow in you, the more will it 
become habitual.” ; 

Kropotkin. Anarchist Morality. 

It is from this kind of mutual sympathy, of putting oneself 
in another’s position, that there arises the “Golden Rule”, which 
enjoins man to act to others as they would like others to act 
to them. But this rule in itself is too vague for it to be effective 
in producing a morality for free men. For centuries it has 
formed a part of the Christian teaching—but it has rarely pre- 
vented Christians from supporting an unfair. social system or 
carrying on sharp business relations with their neighbours and 
co-religionists. This is because it has been accompanied by no 
explicit statement of the individual and equal rights of men, 
and because it was easily diverted to actions on some nebulous 
spiritual plane rather than in our present material life. 


Anarchist Justice 

The morality of anarchism is distinguished by the explicit 
recognition of equality which is missing from the Christian idea 
of the Golden Rule. This is what anarchist writers have meant 
when they talked of “justice”. Justice is a word which has un- 
fortunately been misused by legalistic societies, and has tended 
to become synonymous with the administration of the law. We 
hear of courts of justice, which are really only courts of punish- 
ment, and a judge who has bullied thousands of prisoners to 
undeserved fates is given the title of Mr. Justice So-and-so. 
This makes a mockery of the very meaning of justice, which is 
twisted to signify the legal system of a society all of whose 
relationships are fundamentally unjust. 

When the anarchist talks of justice, however, he means 
something very different. He means the recognition of each 
man as an individual with equal rights to the satisfaction of his 
needs, to complete freedom of choice, and to an equal share in 
all the opportunities of the society in which he co-operates. He 
means even more than the mere recognition of such rights—he 
desires an active spirit of sociality which will set out to assure 
the achievement of such equality. “Justice,” said Godwin, “is 
a rule of conduct originating in the connection of one percipient 
being with another”. It has no validity outside the relationship 
of individuals, and there can be no connection between true 
justice and an institution like the state which negates 
equality from the beginning by over-riding the individual’s rights 
to freedom of choice. J 

Magnanimity 

But justice is not all. A living morality needs something 
that will carry men beyond the mere recognition of reciprocal 
equality, the giving to other men what is their exact due. For 
human society to grow, for the relationship of men to become 
fruitful, it is necessary for another quality, which Kropotkin 
called magnanimity, to be exercised. Magnanimity has often 
been shown in the past by exceptional individuals who have given 
their efforts freely in various ways, as revolutionaries, as artists, 
as scientists, that men in general may enjoy fuller and more 
ample lives. For society to go forward to anarchy, for anarchy 
itself to be fruitful, it is necessary for men to develop this 
quality of magnanimity, for them to learn to give their efforts 
freely in whatever way they have chosen to help humanity, and 
to go always beyond what justice itself might demand of them 
in their relations with other men. It is a mistake to think that 
such action necessarily means any kind of mystical self-sacrifice 
on behalf of others. On the contrary, pure altruism as en- 
visaged by the moralists does not exist, and the man who gives 
and continues to give does so because he finds that in this way 
he gains a greater personal fulfilment, 

Finally, it must be emphasised that anarchist morality is 
based on the voluntary choice of each man according to his in- 
dependent judgment, but that it also allows the influence of the 
freely expressed criticisms of his fellows. Freedom and sincerity 
are its chief elements. Because of this, it can never take the 
form of a fixed code, as it must rest on individual judgment of 
the particular circumstances concerned, and, since every case is 
unique, there can be no prophetic rule which tells us exactly 
what to do. 

I have attempted to trace in these two sections the nature 
and characteristics of an anarchist morality as distinct from the 
conventional and false morality of current society. In the re- 
maining section I will endeavour to show how an anarchist 
attitude to morality should affect our actions in the present 
society. GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


* 
WORKERS’ CONTROL 


Nationalization of Mines . . .simply makes a 
National Trust, with all the force of the Govern- 
ment behind it, whose one concern will be, to 
see that the industry is run in such a way, as 
to pay the interest on the bonds, with which the 
Coalowners are paid out, and to extract as much 
more profit as possible, in order to relieve the 
taxation of other landlords and capitalists. 

Our only concern is to see to it that those 
who create the value receive it. And if by the 
force of a more perfect organization and more 
militant policy, we reduce profits, we shall at 
the same time tend to eliminate the shareholders 
who own the coalfield. As they feel the increas- 
ing pressure we shall be bringing on their profits, 
they will loudly cry for Nationalization. We 
shall and must strenuously oppose this in our 
own interests, and in the interests of our objec- 


tive. 
* 

Our objective begins to take shape before your 
eyes. Every industry thoroughly organized, in 
the first place, to fight, to gain control of, and 
then to administer, that industry. The co- 
ordination of all industries on a Central Produc- 
tion Board, who, with a statistical department to 
ascertain the needs of the people, will issue its 
demands on the different departments of indus- 
try, leaving to the men themselves to determine 
under what conditions and how, the work shall 
be done. . This would mean real democracy in 
real life, making for real manhood and woman- 
hood. Any other form of democracy is a delu- 
sion and a snare. 

Every fight for, and victory won by the men, 
will inevitably assist them in arriving at a clearer 
conception of the responsibilities and duties be- 
fore them. It will also assist them to see, that 
so long as shareholders are permitted to continue 
their ownership, or the State administers on be- 
half of the Shareholders, slavery and oppression 
are bound to be the rule in industry. And with 
this realization, the age-long oppression of 
Labour will draw to its end. 
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THE August number of the New York 
monthly, Politics, devotes its editorial to 
what are justly called the “atrocities of the mind” 
perpetrated by the notorious General Patton. 
Its front page carries a picture of Patton ad- 
dressing Sunday school children. He said to 
them: 


“You are the soldiers and the nurses of the 
next war. There will be another war. There 
always has been. Sunday School will make you 
good soldiers.” 


This speech gave a fair indication of the typi- 
cally Fascist attitude towards war of this amiable 
soldier (how many similar quotations we could 
pick from the works of that other friend of 
children—Adolf Hitler!), but it is milk and 
water in comparison with his speech to his 
soldiers on the day before D-Day. This. speech 
was recorded by O.W.I., the American army 
information service, but has never been officially 
released. By comparing a text published un- 
officially by a New York Daily News columnist 
and some notes taken by a man who was present 
when the O.W.I. recording was played, the 
editor of Politics arrived at the following version 
of Patton’s speech, “shortened for space reasons 
and also edited with regard for the sensibilities 
of the postal authorities...” 


“Men! This stuff we hear about Americans 
wanting to stay out of this war—not wanting to 
fight—is a lot of bull t. Americans love 
to. fight, traditionally. All real Americans love 
the sting of clash of battle. America loves a 
winner. America will not tolerate a _ loser. 
Americans despise a coward. Americans play to 
win. That’s why America has never lost and 
never will lose a war, for the very thought of 
losing is hateful to an American. 


You are not all going to die. Only 2%, of 
you right here to-day would be killed in a 
major battle. Death must not be feared. Every 
man is frightened at first in battle. If any man 
says he isn’t, he’s a goddamned liar. But a 
real man will never let the fear of death over- 
power his honour, his sense of duty to his coun- 
try and to his manhood. 


All through your army career, you've bitched 
about what you call ‘this chicken-s t drill- 
ing’. That drilling was for a purpose; instant 
obedience to orders and to create alertness. If 
not, some sonofabitch of a German will sneak 
up behind him and beat him to death with a 
sock full of s 2 

An army is a team. It lives, sleeps, eats and 
fights as a team. This individual hero stuff is 
a lot of crap. The bilious bastards who wrote 
that kind of stuff for the Saturday Evening Post 
don’t know any more about real fighting under 
fire than they know about f. 2. 
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We want to get the hell over there and clean 
the god-damned thing up. And then we'll have 
to take a little jaunt against the purple-p 2 
Faps and clean the:n out before the Marines get 
all the credit. 


There’s one great thing you men will _be able 
to say when you go home. You may all thank 
God that thirty years from now, when you are 
sitting at the fire with your grandson on your 
knee and he asks you what you did in the Great 
World War II, you won’t have to say: ‘I 
shovelled s yg 








t in Louisiana’. 

The editor of Politics rightly describes these 
utterances of Patton as “atrocities of the mind: 
atrocious in being communicated not to a psycho- 
analyst but to great numbers of soldiers, civilians 
and school children”, but they are something 
more. They are among the danger signals that 
show more clearly every day that, although 
Nazism has been defeated in Germany, its spirit 
is still as alive as ever in the world, and that, 
whether Hitler is dead or alive, the brutality and 
the homicidal neurosis which underlay the actions 
and ideas of the Nazis have come to life again in 
the minds of many people in the countries which 
were supposed to be fighting for the kind of 
world in which the Pattons and the Hitlers would 
be obsolete. Unfortunately, it is a type which 
is likely to afflict us for a good time longer— 
for as long, in fact, as ordinary men and women, 
ordinary workers and soldiers, will allow them- 
selves to be the tools of such hysterical megalo- 
maniacs. 





Since the beginning of tyranny, a system of 
political spying has been a necessary part of the 
edifice of government. Informers have carried 
tales of disaffection to the wielders of power and 
have received due reward for their filthy work, 
while those who have worked for liberty have 
been persecuted as a result of the activities of 
such degraded men. 

With the rise of the modern state, the system 
of spies has become organised into a secret or 
semi-secret police which has had for its peculiar 
province the safeguarding of the ruling class by 
observing and persecuting its opponents. Some 
of these political police organisations have gained 
world-wide notoriety. Before 1917, the famous 
Czarist Okhrana, or Third Division, aroused 
horror among all Western liberals, but since that 
day there have been far more formidable organi- 
sations for suppressing political oppositions, par- 
ticularly the late Gestapo of Nazi Germany and 
Ovra of Fascist Italy,-and the still flourishing 
Ogpu of Stalinist Russia (it goes by another 
title to-day—but ‘fa rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet!’’). 

All these really famous bodies of political 
police have flourished where the system of gov- 
ernment was or is openly despotic or dictatorial. 
Democratic politicians have made great use of 
them in their own propaganda, and have claimed 
that in their own countries such institutions 
could not exist. But those who know the ways 
of politicians will also know that it is a favourite 
device of their to accuse an opponent loudly of 
a fault which they themselves are guilty of com- 
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mitting, in order to divert attention from their 
own failings. And in this case there is no ex- 
ception. So-called democratic countries have 
also their political police bodies, and the exist- 
ence of such organisations has been a living dis- 
proof of the freedom which they pretend to con- 
fer on their subjects. While a single political 
policeman exists, no country can make the pre- 
tence of freedom. 


“This Could Happen Here” 


We are often told that in England there is no 
political police—that such an institution would 
be incompatible with the spirit of British demo- 
cracy. Churchill in his election campaign tried 
to discredit his opponents by declaring that if 
the Labour Party were returned to power they 
would institute a political police to crush oppo- 
sition to their rule. The obvious inference was 
that no political police was in existence under 
Churchill, and, while people laughed at Chur- 
chill’s accusations against the Labour Party, they 
did not go so far as to question the deliberately 
false basis on which he made his statement. 
Of. course, Churchill’s accusation was true in a 
degree, because the Labour Government have 
continued to operate the political police which 
Churchill used against the people who opposed 
the war, but which he chose to ignore in his 
statement. 

For England has its own political police force, 
the Special Branch of Scotland Yard, of whose 
very existence many people seem to be unaware. 
although it has gained a certain unsavoury fame 
in the past year or so owing to publicity given 
to its actions against minority groups, particu- 
larly the Trotskyists and, later, the Anarchists 

The Special Branch was actually founded in 
the early years of the present century. A cer: 
tain facade of spy-hunting and so forth has been 
used to give it a justification, in spite of the fact 
that all the real work in this connection is done 
by M15—the sinister military intelligence organ- 
isation which also plays a part, difficult to assess, 
in the political life of the country. But despite 
all the various jobs of such a kind that happen 
to come within the province of the Special 
Branch, its main function in the eyes of the 
ruling class, a function whose importance has 
grown steadily since its formation, is that of 
spying on opposition political groups and revolu- 
tionary movements, and endeavouring to sup- 
press them whenever their activity frightens the 
government. The fact that no separate body of 
political police exists in this country has been 
used as a reason to contend that we have no 
political police at all. But this is a self-evident 
fiction, when one. considers the activities of the 
Special Branch, which, although it may be 
nominally only a department of the Metropolitan 
Police, is in reality a miniature Gestapo in all 
its fundamental characteristics of political dis- 
crimination and underhanded spying, 


Vesey Sy Ve eyewear 
and some notes taken by a man who was presen 
when the O.W.I. recording was played, the 
editor of Politics arrived at the following version 
of Patton’s speech, “shortened for space reasons 
and also edited with regard for the sensibilities 
of the postal authorities...” 


“Men! This stuff we hear about Americans 
wanting to stay out of this war—not wanting to 
fight—is a lot of bull: t. Americans love 
to. fight, traditionally. All real Americans love 
the sting of clash of battle. America loves a 
winner. America will not tolerate a loser. 
Americans despise a coward. Americans play to 
win. That’s why America has never lost and 
never will lose a war, for the very thought of 
losing is hateful to an American. 


You are not all going to die. Only 2% of 
you right here to-day would be killed in a 
major battle. Death must not be feared. Every 
man is frightened at first in battle. If any man 
says he isn’t, he’s a goddamned liar. But a 
real man will never let the fear of death over- 
power his honour, his sense of duty to his coun- 
try and to his manhood. 


All through your army career, you've bitched 
about what you call ‘this chicken-s t drill- 
ing’. That drilling was for a purpose; instant 
obedience to orders and to create alertness. If 
not, some sonofabitch of a German will sneak 
up behind him and beat him to death with a 
sock full of s i 


An army is a team. It lives, sleeps, eats and 
fights as a team. This individual hero stuff is 
a lot of crap. The bilious bastards who wrote 
that kind. of stuff for the Saturday Evening Post 
don’t know any more about real fighting under 
fire than they know about f 2. 

Even if you are hit, you can still fight. That’s 
not bulls t either... Every damn man has 
a job to do. Each man must think not only of 
himself but of his buddy fighting beside him. 
We don’t want yellow cowards in this army. 
They should be killed off like flies. If not, 
they will go home and breed more cowards. We 
got to save the f g for the fighting men. 
The brave men will breed more brave men. 

Remember men! You don’t know I’m here 
... Let the first bastards to find out be the 
goddamn Germans. I want them German bas- 
tards to rise up on. their hind legs and howl: 
‘'¥ESUS CHRIST! IT’S THAT GOD- 
DAMNED THIRD ARMY AND THAT 
SONOFABITCH PATTON AGAIN!” 
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DUCE TITO 


A subject entitled “Fidelity 
to Marshal Tito” now takes 
the place of religious instruc- 
tion in Yugoslav schools. 

Radio Belgrade first an- 
nounced that religious teach- 
ing had been abolished in 
favour of the “Fidelity” 
course. The report has been 
verified, says the organ of the Italian Labour- 
Democrats, Riconstruzione. 

An article in the paper compares the lessons 
with the Lectura Ducis employed by the Fascists 
in Italy, and regrets the fact that followers seem 





the homicidal neurosis which underlay the actions 
and ideas of the Nazis have come to life again in 
the minds of many people in the countries which 
were supposed to be fighting for the kind of 
world in which the Pattons and the Hitlers would 
be obsolete. Unfortunately, it is a type which 
is likely to afflict us for a good time longer— 
for as long, in fact, as ordinary men and women, 
ordinary workers and soldiers, will allow them- 
selves to be the tools of such hysterical megalo- 
maniacs. 


General Patton with Marshal Zhukoy in Berlin recently. 


SOUND ADVICE 


Advising club leaders to be attractive, to dress 
well and not be afraid of human nature, Lord 
Woolton insisted that it was no use saying that 
they were going to keep girls off the streets 
unless they could give them something bright 
and sustaining. 

“In our clubs we want really interesting per- 
sonalities, and we also want people who look 
as though they really knew what temptation 
meant,” he added. 

News Chronicle, 29/9/45. 


would smell as sweet!” ’), 

All these really famous bodies of political 
police have flourished where the system of gov- 
ernment was or is openly despotic or dictatorial. 
Democratic politicians have made great use of 
them in their own propaganda, and have claimed 
that in their own countries such institutions 
could not exist. But those who know the ways 
of politicians will also know that it is a favourite 
device of their to accuse an opponent loudly of 
a fault which they themselves are guilty of com- 


Goering’s medals were child’s play 
compared with the imposing array of the Russian Marshal! 





THE FOOD IS THERE 


While the rest of Europe is experiencing grave 
meat shortages Denmark has 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
of surplus beef each week which it cannot export 
because of the lack of shipping. 

Mr. Hoegsbro Holm, the permanent secretary 
of the Agricultural Council of Denmark, said 
to-day that for the last six weeks farmers have 
had as many as 16,000 head of beef cattle each 
week ready for slaughter but that Denmark has 
been able to use and export only about 10,000. 

Associated Press, 18/9/45. 


PHISC ODERATS ORL WHC PC TMG PG ATT OCEIOTIE, 
Of course, Churchill's accusation was true in a 
degree, because the Labour Government have 
continued to operate the political police which 
Churchill used against the people who opposed 
the war, but which he chose to ignore in his 
statement. 

For England has its own political police force, 
the Special Branch of Scotland Yard, of whose 
very existence many people seem to be unaware, 
although it has gained a certain unsavoury fame 
in the past year or so owing to publicity given 
to its actions against minority groups, particu: 
larly the Trotskyists and, later, the Anarchists 

The Special Branch was actually founded in 
the early years of the present century. A cer: 
tain facade of spy-hunting and so forth has been 
used to give it a justification, in spite of the fact 
that all the real work in this connection is done 
by M15—the sinister military intelligence organ- 
isation which also plays a part, difficult to ‘assess, 
in the political life of the country. But despite 
all the various jobs of such a kind that happen 
to come within the province of the Special 
Branch, its main function in the eyes of the 
ruling class, a function whose importance has 
grown steadily since its formation, is that of 
spying on opposition political groups and revolu- 
tionary movements, and endeavouring to sup- 
press them whenever their activity frightens the 
government. ‘The fact that no separate body of 
political police exists in this country has been 
used as a reason to contend that we have no 
political police at all. But this is a self-evident 
fiction, when one. considers the activities of the 
Special Branch, which, although it may be 
nominally only a department of the Metropolitan 
Police, is in reality a miniature Gestapo in all 
its fundamental characteristics of political dis- 
crimination and underhanded spying. 


Pedigree Of The Special 
Branch 


Even before the advent of the Special Branch, 
political police activities were not unknown in 
England. Our present spy inspectors and sneak 
sergeants are all in the fine old English tradition 
of the informers Oliver and Castle, who gained 
such evil notoriety for their activities against the 
workers’ unions in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. Later, in the 1850’s, Herzen, 
the friend of Bakunin, records the use of detec- 
tives to report the activities of political refugees 
in England. In particular, he describes the case 
of Rex v. Bernard, where Judge Campbell al- 





POST WAR AMERICA 


Workers by tens of thousands in this Niagara 
Frontier now find themselves regimented in the 
unemployment insurance lines by the police. 


The cutbacks in this defence area have been so 
great that both the 74th’ Infantry and the 160 
F. A. Armories have been brought into use to 
accommodate workers seeking unemployment 
insurance. 


The Call, 27/8/45. 
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nounced that religious teach- 

“an ing had been abolished in 

We * favour of the “Fidelity” 

course. The report has been 

verified, says the organ of the Italian Labour- 
Democrats, Riconstruzione. 

An article in the paper compares the lessons 
with the Lectura Ducis employed by the Fascists 
in Italy, and regrets the fact that followers seem 
to forget the destinies of dictators, even dictators 
who try to outdo other dictators in folly. 
Universe, 21/9/45. 


READY FOR THE NEXT 


The United States has a new atomic bomb 
which makes the bomb which wiped out Hiro- 
shima look like a mere firework, said Mr. Leslie 
Arends, member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Arends introduced a bill proposing a 
commission of fifteen to make recommendations 
for the safety of the United States. He suggest- 
ed that cities and factories be decentralised and 
that vast underground factories and shelters be 
built “in readiness for the next war, when 
American towns and cities will be the most 
dangerous spots on earth.” 

Manchester Guardian, 26/9/45. 


SELF-INTERNMENT 


The Japanese throughout Java are preparing 
to intern themselves in readiness for the arrival 
of the occupation force. In Batavia they have 
chosen the residence of the former Governor 
General and they have been taking there much 
furniture, which observers say they have looted. 

Manchester Guardian, 29/9/45. 


WHO WILL DO THE 
DIRTY WORK? 


Because of the health value of their contents, 
«dustbins ought to be emptied often. 

The bins ought to be provided by the munici- 
-pality and made of unpolished stainless steel, 
‘with hinged lids and the lower ends rounded for 
‘easy cleaning with a hose. Clean empty bins 
‘ought to be exchanged for filled bins almost 
«daily. 

The “dustmen” ought to be a Sanitary Service 
«dressed in white overalls. The contents ought 
tto be pulverised by a hammer mill at the muni- 
«cipal works into fertiliser. 

iIthave in front of me a glass jar of powdered 
‘dustbin refuse from the hammer mill of the 
‘Southwark municipality, which provides the 
Kent hop gardens with thousands of tons yearly 
for composting and fertilising. 

The hammer mill batters tins into small balls 
that soon rust away, and glass and china dis- 
‘appear into dust. 

Letter in Evening Standard, 20/9/45 


How often Anarchists are asked—‘In an 
‘Anarchist Society, who will do the dirty 
work?” This letter gives the answer: man’s 
ingenuity can make dirty work clean and 
pleasant. 
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nd sustaining. 

“In our clubs we want really interesting per- 
sonalities, and we also want people who look 
as though they really knew what temptation 
meant,” he added. 


News Chronicle, 29/9/45. 


of the Agricultural Council of Denmark, said 
to-day that for the last six weeks farmers have 
had as many as 16,000 head of beef cattle each 
week ready for slaughter but that Denmark has 
been able to use and export only about 10,000. 

Associated Press, 18/9/45. 
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WHILE PEOPLE STARVE 


Beef is becoming a head- 
ache for the Americans. Not 
that there is any shortage. 
There is too much of it. 

The autumn cattle run 
from the Western ranges is 
on and there is not enough 
labour in the stock-yards or 
packing plants to handle it. 

Chicago packers are nearly up to capacity. 
Milwaukee and St. Louis have had to restore 
their daily kill. In other cities, meat is over- 
flowing from the packing houses and is being 
diverted to areas where it is not usually handled. 
Evening Standard, 22/9/45. 


ADMIRALS & CANNIBALS 


From an obituary of Admiral McLain, 
who died of a heart attack, published in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 7/9/45, under the 
title War Strain Kills, we detach the fol- 
lowing passage : 

He fought the Japanese as a man who hated 
them. Once he recommended “killing them all 
—painfully,” and at the peace he expressed his 
fears over a situation in which, he said, “the 
Jap war lords are not half licked yet. They’re 
going to take a lot more killing in the future. 
I don’t like the look in their eyes.” 

He never lacked for colourful, picturesque 
language with which to describe his enemy. 
Asked, once, on a radio programme what he 
thought should be done about a Japanese by- 
passed island, he replied, “Oh, let the little 
(mumble) stay there. They're the type that will 
eat themselves.” 


This should be read in connection with the 
horrifying stories of cannibalism amongst 
Japanese which we quoted in the last issue 
of Freedom. American admirals delighted 
in driving Japanese to cannibalism and then 
Allied journalists denounced them as yellow 
beasts! 


1 
GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 
The Dook and Dookiss of Windsor’s mansion 
in Paris (24 Suchet Blvd.) was the only English 
private house untouched by the Nazis because 
of this sign on the front door: “Under Personal 
Protection of Joachim Von Ribbentrop.” 
N.Y. Daily Mirror, 24/9/45. 
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INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 
FEARED 


Allied medical authorities expressed the fear 
to-day that an influenza epidemic may sweep 
Germany this winter. Resistance of Germans to 
influenza on their present diet is described as 
very weak. Extra hospital accommodation is 
being prepared throughout Germany to be ready 
for use should an epidemic break out. 

Allied control authorities fear that an epidemic 
starting in Germany would sweep from ‘one end 
of Europe to the other. The danger of an 
epidemic arises largely from the shortage of 
food, which in turn is due to the transport 
bottleneck. Considering the difficulties pro- 
gress in transport has been fairly satisfactory, 
but there is a great deal to do yet before fuel 
and food can be distributed with any regularity 
in Germany. Manchester Guardian, 29/9/45. 


LIBERATING JAPANESE 

About 80,000 Japanese troops and 11,000 
civilians will soon be moved from the Malaya 
mainland to three Dutch islands just south of 
Singapore, if the Dutch Government approves. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Miles Dempsey, G.O.C. 14th 
Army, told me this to-night. 

One of the islands, which are of the Rhio 
group, is at present uninhabited, one has a few 
rubber plantations owned by Japanese before the 
war, and the third contains only a few people. 

Sir Miles said he proposed to dump the Japs 
on these islands and land rice monthly on the 
beaches to provide a ration of 10oz. a day, and 
allow the Japs to look after themselves. 

This 100z. ration is two ounces below the 
ration fixed in the civilian scale for Asiatics in 
Malaya. News Chronicle, 24/7/45. 


PEACE AIM 


To dress or not 
to dress, that is the 
question. Or, at 
least, it seems to be 
the one uppermost 
in the minds of 
London’s hotel and 
restaurant mana- 
gers. They have de- 
cided that the war is over; that life must become 
normal again; which means to them, that patrons 
wishing to dine at their exclusive establishments 
must wear evening dress. 

Editorial in Evening Standard, 22/9/45. 


sh the Press 





JAPANESE LIBERATION 


Geisha girls, who were 
prohibited from  continu- 
ing their profession of en- 
tertaining men during the 
war and had to work as 
volunteer factory workers, 
now are returning to their 
former glory. 

The newspaper Tokyo 
yesterday published the 
following advertisement signed by the “All- 
Japan Geisha Federation” : 

“Wanted immediately—3,000 geisha girls for 
entertaining occupation troops. Girls with ex- 
perience will be given superior treatment. Those 
without experience also will do. Conveniences 
will be offered in case travel is necessary. After 
contract is signed not only food but also livelihood 
is guaranteed. High income.” 

N.Y. Times, 16/9/45. 


FAMINE IN NORTH AFRICA 


One day in June of this year, 64 natives were 
found dead from starvation in the area of Casa- 
blanca and Settat alone. All the wheat supplies 
in Morocco have been exhausted, bread is being 
made from barley. It is doubtful if the present 
harvest will provide even enough seed for next 
year’s sowing of wheat and barley. There will 
be nothing available for consumption. For lack 
of food-stuff, cattle are being slaughtered right 
and left, and soon none will remain. North 
Africa will soon have a famine that will even 
be worse than the Indian famine of 2 years ago. 
UNRRA hasn’t moved into North Africa at all 
—only Arabs are there. The Call, 10/9/45. 


PEACE CONFERENCES 


At this conference (the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in London) there is not even a pretence 
of the formula “open covenants openly arrived 
at.’ The best witticism on the subject was 
recently made by an unhappy diplomat to the 
effect, “We simply cannot have any more wars 
because we cannot afford another peace con- 
ference.” New York Times, 19/9/45. 


HIS MISTAKE 


In Lahore, Capital of the Punjab, a tongawala 
(carriage driver) beat up a traffic cop, dusted 
his hands and announced: “The old days are 
over—Comrade Attlee is in power.” He was 


arrested. 
Time (U.S.A.), 13/8/45. 





___ FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 6th OCTOBER, 1945. 





{the MIND | Politica 


Ve want to get the hell over there and clean 
god-damned thing up. And then we'll have 
take a little jaunt against the purple-p £ 
s and clean the:n out before the Marines get 
the credit. 

[here’s one great thing you men will _be able 
say when you go home. You may all thank 
d that thirty years from now, when you are 
ing at the fire with your grandson on your 
and he asks you what you did in the Great 
wld War II, you won’t have to say: ‘I 
velled s t in Louisiana’.” 
[he editor of Politics rightly describes these 
srances of Patton as “atrocities of the mind: 
scious in being communicated not to a psycho- 
lyst but to great numbers of soldiers, civilians 
{ school children”, but they are something 
re. They are among the danger signals that 
Ww more clearly every day that, although 
zism has been defeated in Germany, its spirit 
still as alive as ever in the world, and that, 
ether Hitler is dead or alive, the brutality and 
homicidal neurosis which underlay the actions 
| ideas of the Nazis have come to life again in 
minds of many people in the countries which 
‘€ supposed to be fighting for the kind of 
rid in which the Pattons and the Hitlers would 
obsolete. Unfortunately, it is a type which 
ikely to afflict us for a good time longer— 
as long, in fact, as ordinary men and women, 
inary workers and soldiers, will allow them- 
yes to be the tools of such hysterical megalo- 
niacs. 
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Since the beginning of tyranny, a system of 
political spying has been a necessary part of the 
edifice of government. Informers have carried 
tales of disaffection to the wielders of power and 
have received due reward for their filthy work, 
while those who have worked for liberty have 
been persecuted as a result of the activities of 
such degraded men. 

With the rise of the modern state, the system 
of spies has become organised into a secret or 
semi-secret police which has had for its peculiar 
province the safeguarding of the ruling class by 
observing and persecuting its opponents. Some 
of these political police organisations have gained 
world-wide notoriety. Before 1917, the famous 
Czarist Okhrana, or Third Division, aroused 
horror among all Western liberals, but since that 
day there have been far more formidable organi- 
sations for suppressing political oppositions, par- 
ticularly the late Gestapo of Nazi Germany and 
Ovra of Fascist Italy,-and the still flourishing 
Ogpu of Stalinist Russia (it goes by another 
title to-day—but ‘“‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet!’’). 

All these really famous bodies of political 
police have flourished where the system of gov- 
ernment was or is openly despotic or dictatorial. 
Democratic politicians have made great use of 
them in their own propaganda, and have claimed 
that in their own countries such institutions 
could not exist. But those who know the ways 
of politicians will also know that it is a favourite 
device of their to accuse an opponent loudly of 
a fault which they themselves are guilty of com- 





mitting, in order to divert attention from their 
own failings. And in this case there is no ex- 
ception. So-called democratic countries have 
also their political police bodies, and the exist- 
ence of such organisations has been a living dis- 
proof of the freedom which they pretend to con- 
fer on their subjects. While a single political 
policeman exists, no country can make the pre- 
tence of freedom. 


“This Could Happen Here”’ 


We are often told that in England there is no 
political police—that such an institution would 
be incompatible with the spirit of British demo- 
cracy. Churchill in his election campaign tried 
to discredit his opponents by declaring that if 
the Labour Party were returned to power they 
would institute a political police to crush oppo- 
sition to their rule. The obvious inference was 
that no political police was in existence under 
Churchill, and, while people laughed at Chur- 
chill’s accusations against the Labour Party, they 
did not go so far as to question the deliberately 
false basis on which he made his statement. 
Of. course, Churchill’s .accusation was true in a 
degree, because the Labour Government have 
continued to operate the political police which 
Churchill used against the people who opposed 
the war, but which he chose to ignore in his 
statement. 

For England has its own political police force, 
the Special Branch of Scotland Yard, of whose 
very existence many people seem to be unaware. 
although it has gained a certain unsavoury fame 
in the past year or so owing to publicity given 
to its actions against minority groups, particu- 
larly the Trotskyists and, later, the Anarchists 

The Special Branch was actually founded in 
the early years of the present century. A cer: 
tain facade of spy-hunting and so forth has been 
used to give it a justification, in spite of the fact 
that all the real work in this connection is done 
by M15—the sinister military intelligence organ- 
isation which also plays a part, difficult to ‘assess, 
in the political life of the country. But despite 
all the various jobs of such a kind that happen 
to come within the province of the Special 
Branch, its main function in the eyes of the 
ruling class, a function whose importance has 
grown steadily since its formation, is that of 
spying on opposition political groups and revolu- 
tionary movements, and endeavouring to sup- 
press them whenever their activity frightens the 
government. The fact that no separate body of 
political police exists in this country has been 
used as a reason to contend that we have no 
political police at all. But this is a self-evident 
fiction, when one. considers the activities of the 
Special Branch, which, although it may be 
nominally only a department of the Metropolitan 
Police, is in reality a miniature Gestapo in all 
its fundamental characteristics of political dis- 
crimination and underhanded spying. 


I Police Exposed | 


lowed the defending counsel, in spite of protests, 
to describe a political detective as a “spy”. So 
that even the English judicature recognises the 
contemptibility of the miserable individuals who 
search out its victims, and by permission of a 
deceased old gentleman in a horsehair wig we 
have the right to call our friends of the Special 
Branch by at least a part of their real title. 

At the beginning of the present war the 
Special Branch was reported to have a staff of 
180. Since then, it has increased considerably, 
and a good deal more of the workers’ money has 
been spent on keeping these renegades who are 
willing to serve the ruling class in any way for 
the suppression of their fellow workers. The 
Special Branch is not a body of political experts. 
Most of its members are ignorant of elementary 
social facts and have no understanding of the 
ideas of the people they try to suppress. This 
ignorance, of course, is in the interests of their’ 
bosses, as they are less likely to become sym- 
pathetic with revolutionaries than intelligent 
men would be. It is a revealing fact that some 
of the leading men of the Special Branch 
reached their positions by way of the vice squads. 
They have two functions, and no more—spying 
and bullying. 

Police methods have never been over clean. 
The object of the average policeman is not to see 
that justice is done, but to obtain convictions, 
irrespective of the merits of the case. At one 
time, in certain police forces, promotion was 
based more or less on the number of convictions 
an officer obtained, and always the police are 
forced on by pressure from above to obtain a 
continual stream of “criminals” to show their 
superiors how efficient they are. Moreover, al- 
though all policemen were not necessarily psy- 
copaths, the police force undoubtedly attracts 
sadists and power maniacs of various kinds, and 
also brings out the latent neuroses in many men 
who would be harmless in normal life. ‘lhe 
ruling class desire a body of men who will be 
actively interested in preserving both property 
and the state, and they are ready to accept the 
aberrations of those whom they find to be good 
and enthusiastic servants. Indeed, the extra- 
legal cruelties and oppressions of the police are 
all part of the terror by which people are held 
in awe by governments and government-made 
laws. 


Paid Informers 

The Special Branch is no better than any 
other police force in its methods, except that it 
has not been able to act on so grand a scale as, 
say, the Ogpu. Its officers have spied and 
threatened in order to gain information regard- 
ing minority opposition groups. They have 
made use of informers and tried to corrupt 
honest men to this loathsome trade. Only re- 
cently two men who appeared in a~ London 
court on a black market offence admitted that 
they were paid by the police to act as ‘“‘narks’’, 
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title to-day—but ‘“‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet!”’). 

All these really famous bodies of political 
police have flourished where the system of gov- 
ernment was or is openly despotic or dictatorial. 
Democratic politicians have made great use of 
them in their own propaganda, and have claimed 
that in their own countries such institutions 
could not exist. But those who know the ways 


of politicians will also know that it is a favourite 
device of their to accuse an opponent loudly of 
a fault which they themselves are guilty of com- 


Goering’s medals were child’s play 


compared with the imposing array of the Russian Marshal! 
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did not go so far as to question the deliberately 
false basis on which he made his statement. 
Of. course, Churchill’s accusation was true in a 
degree, because the Labour Government have 
continued to operate the political police which 
Churchill used against the people who opposed 
the war, but which he chose to ignore in his 
statement. 

For England has its own political police force, 
the Special Branch of Scotland Yard, of whose 
very existence many people seem to be unaware, 
although it has gained a certain unsavoury fame 
in the past year or so owing to publicity given 
to its actions against minority groups, particu- 
larly the Trotskyists and, later, the Anarchists 

The Special Branch was actually founded in 
the early years of the present century. A cer- 
tain facade of spy-hunting and so forth has been 
used to give it a justification, in spite of the fact 
that all the real work in this connection is done 
by M15—the sinister military intelligence organ- 
isation which also plays a part, difficult to assess, 
in the political life of the country. But despite 
all the various jobs of such a kind that happen 
to come within the province of the Special 
Branch, its main function in the eyes of the 
ruling class, a function whose importance has 
grown steadily since its formation, is that of 
spying on opposition political groups and revolu- 
tionary movements, and endeavouring to sup- 
press them whenever their activity frightens the 
government. The fact that no separate body of 
political police exists in this country has been 
used as a reason to contend that we have no 
political police at all. But this is a self-evident 
fiction, when one considers the activities of the 
Special Branch, which, although it may be 
nominally only a department of the Metropolitan 
Police, is in reality a miniature Gestapo in all 
its fundamental characteristics of political dis- 
crimination and underhanded spying. 


Pedigree Of The Special 
Branch 


Even before the advent of the Special Branch, 
political police activities were not unknown in 
England. Our present spy inspectors and sneak 
sergeants are all in the fine old English tradition 
of the informers Oliver and Castle, who gained 
such evil notoriety for their activities against the 
workers’ unions in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. Later, in the 1850’s, Herzen, 
the friend of Bakunin, records the use of detec- 
tives to report the activities of political refugees 
in England. In particular, he describes the case 
of Rex v. Bernard, where Judge Campbell al- 
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men would be. It is a revealing fact that some 
of the leading men of the Special Branch 
reached their positions by way of the vice squads. 
They have two functions, and no more—spying 
and bullying. 

Police methods have never been over clean. 
The object of the average policeman is not to see 
that justice is done, but to obtain convictions, 
irrespective of the merits of the case. At one 
time, in certain police forces, promotion was 
based more or less on the number of convictions 
an officer obtained, and always the police are 
forced on by pressure from above to obtain a 
continual stream of “criminals” to show their 
superiors how efficient they are. Moreover, al- 
though all policemen were not necessarily psy- 
copaths, the police force undoubted]y attracts 
sadists and power maniacs of various kinds, and 
also brings. out the latent neuroses in many men 
who would be harmless in normal life. ‘lhe 
ruling class desire a body of men who will be 
actively interested in preserving both property 
and the state, and they are ready to accept the 
aberrations of those whom they find to be good 
and enthusiastic servants. Indeed, the extra- 
legal cruelties and oppressions of the police are 
all part of the terror by which people are held 
in awe by governments and government-made 
laws. 


Paid Informers 


The Special Branch is no better than any 
other police force in its methods, except that it 
has. not been able to act on so grand a scale as, 
say, the Ogpu. Its officers have spied and 
threatened in order to gain information regard- 
ing minority opposition groups. They have 
made use of informers and tried to corrupt 
honest men to this loathsome trade. Only re- 
cently two men who appeared in a~ London 
court on a black market offence admitted that 
they were paid by the police to act as “narks”. 
The police made no denial. We have also seen 
the signed confession of a man who acted as an 
informer to the Special Branch against a small 
opposition political group. 

But there are even more contemptible forms 
of spying into the private affairs of revolution- 
aries and oppositionists. When the letters of 
a number of anarchists all arrive later than they 
should and mostly bear signs of having been 
opened in transit, when telephones are persist- 
ently eccentric in their action, all we can say is 
that we do not believe in fairies, especially when 
police officers mention in conversation facts 
which can only have been heard over the tele- 
phone. 

Continued on p. 4, 








XUND ADVICE 


\dvising club leaders to be attractive, to dress 
1 and not be afraid of human nature, Lord 
olton insisted that it was no use saying that 
y were going to keep girls off the streets 
ess they could give them something bright 
| sustaining. 
‘In our clubs we want really interesting per- 
alities, and we also want people who look 
though they really knew what temptation 
int,” he added. 

News Chronicle, 29/9/45. 


THE FOOD IS THERE 


While the rest of Europe is experiencing grave 
meat shortages Denmark has 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
of surplus beef each week which it cannot export 
because of the lack of shipping. 

Mr. Hoegsbro Holm, the permanent secretary 
of the Agricultural Council of Denmark, said 
to-day that for the last six weeks farmers have 
had as many as 16,000 head of beef cattle each 
week ready for slaughter but that Denmark has 
been able to use and export only about 10,000. 

Associated Press, 18/9/45. 


POST WAR AMERICA 


Workers by tens of thousands in this Niagara 
Frontier now find themselves regimented in the 
unemployment insurance lines by the police. 


The cutbacks in this defence area have been so 
great that both the 74th’ Infantry and the 160 
F. A. Armories have been brought into use to 
accommodate workers seeking unemployment 
insurance. 


The Call, 27/8/45. 
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VICTORS AND 
VANQUISHED 


Warsaw’s most 
striking contrast is 
the Polonia Hotel 
and the former 
ghetto. The Polo- 
nia, the only hotel 
open in the city, is 
a six-storey palace 
of luxury with more 
than two hundred 
rooms, running 
water. electric light. 





1 sustaining. 

‘In our clubs we want really interesting per- 
valities, and we also want people who look 
though they really knew what temptation 


ant,” he added. 
News Chronicle, 29/9/45. 
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Through the Press_ 





Beef is becoming a head- 
ache for the Americans. Not 
that there is any shortage. 
There is too much of it. 

The autumn cattle run 
from the Western ranges is 
on and there is not enough 

. labour in the stock-yards or 
packing plants to handle it. 
Chicago packers are nearly up. to capacity. 
ilwaukee and St. Louis have had to restore 
ir daily kill. In other cities, meat is over- 
wing from the packing houses and is being 
rerted to areas where it is not usually handled. 
Evening Standard, 22/9/45. 


DMIRALS & CANNIBALS 
From an obituary of Admiral McLain, 
10 died of a heart attack, published in the 
Y. Herald Tribune, 7/9/45, under the 
le War Strain Kills, we detach the fol- 
ving passage : 
He fought the Japanese as a man who hated 
“m. Once he recommended “killing them all 
painfully,” and at the peace he expressed his 
ifs Over a situation in which, he said, “the 
war lords are not half licked yet. ‘They’re 
ing to take a lot more killing in the future. 
Jon’t like the look in their eyes.” 
He never lacked for colourful, picturesque 
ywuage with which to describe his enemy. 
ked, once, on a radio programme what he 
yught should be done about a Japanese by- 
ssed island, he replied, “Oh, let the little 
umble) stay there. They’re the type that will 
- themselves.” 


his should be read in connection with the 
rrifying stories of cannibalism amongst 
panese which we quoted in the last issue 
Freedom. American admirals delighted 
driving Japanese to cannibalism and then 
lied journalists denounced them as yellow 
asts ! 


: 1 
yENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 
The Dook and Dookiss of Windsor’s mansion 
Paris (24 Suchet Blvd.) was the only English 
ivate house untouched by the Nazis because 
this sign on the front door: “Under Personal 
tection of Joachim Von Ribbentrop.” 

N.Y. Daily Mirror, 24/9/45. 


/HILE PEOPLE STARVE 








INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 
FEARED 


Allied medical authorities expressed the fear 
to-day that an influenza epidemic may sweep 
Germany this winter. Resistance of Germans to 
influenza on their present diet is described as 
very weak. Extra hospital accommodation is 
being prepared throughout Germany to be ready 
for use should an epidemic break out. 

Allied control authorities fear that an epidemic 
starting in Germany would sweep from one end 
of Europe to the other. The danger of an 
epidemic arises largely from the shortage of 
food, which in turn is due to the transport 
bottleneck. Considering the difficulties pro- 
gress in transport has been fairly satisfactory, 
but there is a great deal to do yet before fuel 
and food can be distributed with any regularity 
in Germany. Manchester Guardian, 29/9/45. 


LIBERATING JAPANESE 

About 80,000 Japanese troops and 11,000 
civilians will soon be moved from the Malaya 
mainland to three Dutch islands just south of 
Singapore, if the Dutch Government approves. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Miles Dempsey, G.O.C. 14th 
Army, told me this to-night. 

One of the islands, which are of the Rhio 
group, is at present uninhabited, one has a few 
rubber plantations owned by Japanese before the 
war, and the third contains only a few people. 

Sir Miles said he proposed to dump the Japs 
on these islands and land rice monthly on the 
beaches to provide a ration of 100z. a day, and 
allow the Japs to look after themselves. 

This 10o0z. ration is two ounces below the 
ration fixed in the civilian scale for Asiatics in 
Malaya. News Chronicle, 24/7/45. 


PEACE AIM 


To dress or not 
to dress, that is the 
question. Or, at 
least, it seems to be 
the one uppermost 
in the minds of 
London’s hotel and 
restaurant mana- 
gers. They have de- 
cided that the war is over; that life must become 
normal again; which means to them, that patrons 
wishing to dine at their exclusive establishments 
must wear evening dress. 

Editorial in Evening Standard, 22/9/45. 





JAPANESE LIBERATION 


Geisha girls, who were 
prohibited from continu- 
ing their profession of en- 
tertaining men during the 
war and had to work as 
volunteer factory workers, 
now are returning to their 
former glory. 

The newspaper Tokyo 
‘ yesterday published the 
following advertisement signed by the “All- 
Japan Geisha Federation”: 

“Wanted immediately—3,000 geisha girls for 
entertaining occupation troops. Girls with ex- 
perience will be given superior treatment. Those 
without experience also will do. Conveniences 
will be offered in case travel is necessary. After 
contract is signed not only food but also livelihood 
is guaranteed. High income.” 

N.Y. Times, 16/9/45. 


FAMINE IN NORTH AFRICA 


One day in June of this year, 64 natives were 
found dead from starvation in the area of Casa- 
blanca and Settat alone. All the wheat supplies 
in Morocco have been exhausted, bread is being 
made from barley. It is doubtful if the present 
harvest will provide even enough seed for next 
year’s sowing of wheat and barley. There will 
be nothing available for consumption. For lack 
of food-stuff, cattle are being slaughtered right 
and left, and soon none will remain, North 
Africa will soon have a famine that will even 
be worse than the Indian famine of 2 years ago. 
UNRRA hasn’t moved into North Africa at all 
—only Arabs are there. The Call, 10/9/45. 


PEACE CONFERENCES 


At this conference (the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in London) there is not even a pretence 
of the formula “open covenants openly arrived 
at.’ The best witticism on the subject was 
recently made by an unhappy diplomat to the 
effect, “We simply cannot have any more wars 
because we cannot afford another peace con- 
ference.” New York Times, 19/9/45. 


HIS MISTAKE 


In Lahore, Capital of the Punjab, a tongawala 
(carriage driver) beat up a traffic cop, dusted 
his hands and announced: “The old days are 
over—Comrade Attlee is in power.” He was 


arrested. 
Time (U.S.A.), 13/8/45. 





ghetto. The Polo- 
nia, the only hotel 
open in the city, is 
a six-storey palace 
of luxury with more 
than two hundred 
rooms, running 
water, electric light, 
and fancy food at fancy prices. At pre-war ex- 
change rates it is nothing to pay £15 for a meal. 
You can eat thick steaks three times a day if 
you have the money and dance to the music of 
a seven-piece orchestra, all in white jackets, and 
you can drink your fill of vodka, wine, or beer. 

The Polonia, the former German military 
headquarters, now houses both the British and 
the United States Embassies and their staffs. 
The walled ghetto where before the war lived 
the bulk of Warsaw’s 200,000 Jews is extinct. 
Not even one shell of a building remains there 
and you can hardly find one whole brick in two 
square miles of land. 

Not far from the ghetto are scenes of misery. 
Ragged, gaunt-faced men, women, and children 
line up in the street to buy a foul-smelling soup. 
There are hunger and imminent starvation in 
what would appear to be the midst of plenty, 
for in the Marszalkowska, Warsaw’s Oxford 
Street you can buy anything you like in a flour- 
ishing open black market. 

Manchester Guardian, 22/9/45, 


RED ARMY USES BLACK 
MARKET 


Berlin is a window into the Russian zone, 
and there is no end to the grim tale of things 
that can be seen here. What has struck me 
more than anything else is the haggardness and 
poverty of the heroic Russian Army. 

The newly-won and much-vaunted splendour 
of the Russian officers’ corps shines apparently 
only from colonel upwards. Junior officers are 
more often than not very poorly dressed. Their 
golden epaulettes contrast with the shabbiness of 
their uniforms, to which the dust and mud of 
battle still seem to be sticking. 

The ordinary soldier still looks poorer than 
the poorest of Berliners. 

Russians crowd the black market in the Tier- 
garten. Nothing can stop them. Russian offi- 
cers caught in the black market are said to be 
punished with degradation. In spite of this, 
they are always to be found in the Tiergarten. 

They pay astronomic prices for a piece of 
cloth, a pair of old shoes, pyjamas, or a gold 
watch. They devour with their eyes any piece 
of junk offered to them, with a twinkle of 


mockery, by a German, Observer, 30/9/45. 


INFLATION 


A Chinese merchant drew $800,000 out of the 
bank, in small bills. He had it baled, and the 
wastepaper dealer paid him $850,000 for it, sold 
it to a paper mill. ‘The paper was used to print 
new bills, worth $3,200,000. That’s inflation. 

New Leader, U.S.A., 11/8/45. 
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BIG BUSINESS T9 RULE GERMANY 


HeLPINc key spots in agencies concerned 
with governing the American occupation 
zones in Europe are representatives of big busi- 
ness and of international finance, it was revealed 
last week. } 3 

The presence of these men in policy making 
spots throughout the Allied Military Government 
and the Office of Strategic Services pointed to 
an American policy which will put essential con- 
trol of German industry in the hands of the 
same group which helped Hitler to power and 
which acted in concert with the cartels that 
dominated German economic life. 

With the elimination of the German branch 
of the international cartel system, the American 
sections are prepared to take over the leadership 
of industry throughout western Europe. 

MILITARY AND FINANCE MERGE 

Apparently there is to be no distinction be- 
tween the military and the financial groups in 
control of Germany, as representatives of the 
most important American financial concerns are 
being put into uniform and advising the Allied 
Military Government. 

According to an article appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, July 22, the top execu- 
tives in the Office of Strategic Services, a key 
intelligence agency of the army, include men 
with direct or indirect connections with large 
industrial and international concerns. 

They include, among others: 

JUNIUS SPENCER and HENRY STURGIS 
MORGAN: sons of the late J. P. Morgan, 
associated with the Morgan banking interests, 





who have been special assistants to Major Gene- 
ral William J. Donovan, head of the OSS and 
have served the agency in London and Wash- 
ington. 

CHARLES CHUSTON: a partner in the 
Wall Street investrment banking house of Smith, 
Barney and Co., is first assistant to General 
Donovan in the Washington office. 

JOHN HUGHES: until recently head of the 
OSS New York office, described as having more 
influence over the agency’s policies than the 
Washington office, has large interests in Southern 
textile industries. 

ALLEN W. DULLES, brother of John Foster 
Dulles, Dewey’s brain-truster, associated with 
Sullivan & Cromwell, New York Jaw firm, and 
a director of J. Henry Schroder Banking Cor- 
poration and the Schroder Trust Co., is head of 
the OSS office in Europe, now basing his activi- 
ties in Germany. 

DAVID K. E. BRUCE: former husband of 
Ailsa Mellon, daughter of the late Andrew W. 
Mellon, with large interests in the Aluminium 
Company of America, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co. and Pan-American Airways, is head of 
the OSS Planning Board. 

LAWRENCE W. LOMAN: vice-president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, is in 
charge of the OSS Communications System. 

ALFRED DU PONT: one of the Wilming- 
ton, Del., duPonts who control the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., is one of the top executives 
in the agency’s intelligence service for Western 
Europe. 


AMERICAN LETTER 


15th September, 1945. 

At the moment when I write, there are more 
than 200,000 strikers in American industry. It 
is possible that next week there will be more than 
half a million, especially if, in particular, Gene- 
ral Motors do not give in to the C.1.0.’s demand 
for increased wages. The struggle seems to 
start at the bottom, ‘In fact, the employers seem 
decided to resist not only economic concessions, 
but above all working class action which mani- 
fests itself in the most classic manner of the 
strike. Ford has closed down and demands, as 
a condition of resumption of negotiations with 
the C.I.O., the cessation of unauthorised strikes. 
Messrs. Thomas and Reuther promise “to crack 
down on. member unions which strike without 
authority”. But the union leadership does not 
always seem capable of .cracking down with 
much success. In fact, reports the New York 
Times of the 15th September, “when the officers 
of the international (automobile workers’ union) 


hourly wage of 1941, his purchasing power will 
become lower. 

An increase of 30% in the wages of industrial 
workers is consequently a minimum demand, and 
can hardly be called progressive. In such con- 
ditions, the unions have been obliged to go into 
action. For, if the change to peace conditions 
is to mean a virtual lowering of the standard 
of life of the workers, the C.I.O. and the A.F. 
of L. risk the loss of their adherents and, gene- 
rally speaking, of their influence. 

If the working class as a whole emerge from 
the war, if not impoverished, for the most part 
incapable of carrying on even a temporary stop- 
page, big industry has never been wealthier or 
better established. According to statistics pub- 
lished on the 15th September in PM., the cor- 
porations and large companies have accumulated 
in six years of war a profit of 14 years of peace. 
That the merchants of cannons, tanks and super- 
fortresses, of flame-throwers and Liberty ships 
= La Ad ani Le 
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FERDINAND LAMMOT BELIN: a former 
vice-president of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., and of the Aetna Explosives Co., one-time 
ambassador to Poland, until recently head of 
the OSS unit which handles all intelligence 
reports. 


ATHERTON RICHARDS: partner in Hol- 
ton Richards & Co., of New York, president of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., an assistant to 
General Donovan. 


ALAN M. SCAIEFE: director of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., the Mellon National Bank, the 
Pullman Co., Air Reduction Co., and A. M. 
Byers Co., an assistant to the head of the intelli- 
gence branch. 


WHITNEY H. SHEPARDSON: a former 
vice-president of the Bates Bag Co. and of the 
International Railways of Central America, head 
of the OSS intelligence service. 


WESTON HOWLAND: executive vice- 
president of the Bates Bag Co., an executive of 
several New England textile manufacturing com- 
panies, member of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, was formerly head of the 
OSS security office. 


G. EDWARD BUXTON: formerly president 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co., and Andros- 
coggin Mills, now director of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., and the Haywood-Schuster 
Woolen Mills, a vice-president of the Ttextile 
Institute, Inc., until he left OSS. Recently was 
the vice-director immediately under General 
Donovan. 


EDWARD BIGELOW: associated with a 
ree banking house, is a deputy director of 
OSS. 


KENNETH MANN, a vice-president of the 
Republic Steel Corp., heads the OSS physcho- 
logical warfare branch. 


FRANK RYAN: of Ryan Brothers, New 
York silk firm with interests in Spain, Germany, 
China and Japan, now heads the OSS’s Spanish 
desk, after having filled a post in Spain. 


REGINALD FOSTER: recently deceased, a 
former executive of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, director of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Continental Mills and the 
Old Colony Trust Co., was at the time of his 
death the deputy chief of the intelligence section 
of the OSS and head of the European branch of 
that section. 


The Call, 6/8/45. 





YOU HAVE 
HAD IT! 


This sums up how much we are going to get 
after a “Glorious Victory”. The promises which 
were dished out in the dark days, in order to get 
the population to carry on, cannot be fulfilled, 
The workers, who were assured so often that we 
would never return to the dark days of 1939, are 
again making their way back to the labour ex~ 
changes, and find that the days ahead are getting 
darker. The housewives are finding it more 
difficult to make ends meet, and the soldiers are 
being kept in the army so as not to inconven- 
ience the mental giants who are running their 
lives. A speedy demobilisation into a labour 
market already beyond saturation point, might 
be the force necessary to topple over the decayed 
structure of orthodox capitalism, in which the 
leftovers are trying to find a corner for them- 
selves at the expense of the wage slaves and their 
families. 


No doubt our rulers will be able to stave off 
their downfall a little longer—but at what a 
cost—millions of human beings starving, mil- 
lions in prison for refusing to lie down and die 
quietly, children dying before they have known 
what it is to live, workers being forced to fight 
and cheat one another in order to get a job, 
Yes chums, you’ve had it. 


What nerve, what ignorance, that a few loud 
mouthed politicians can go on deceiving the 
millions. What braggadocio, that a few mercen* 
ary-trained militarists can parade before the 
millions of men and women who have served in 
the holocaust and have them scraping and 
saluting at their feet. What superstition that 
men give thanks to God for a victory which 
ended with such a diabolical contrivance as the 
atomic bomb. 


The pot is on again. The brew is sea routes, 
cheap labour, and markets. The cook is vested 
interests—and we are in the soup! 


We've had it, but what can be expected if 
we continue to grovel, waiting till our masters 
find a way out of the morass, when they them- 
selves can only get deeper into it, the more they 
struggle. 


The Australians are protesting against the use 
of Japanese troops by the British Command, 
for the suppression of natives of “liberated” 
territory. Isn’t it ironical that while General 
McArthur and Lord Louis Mountbatten are 
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They include, among others: 

JUNIUS SPENCER and HENRY STURGIS 
MORGAN: sons of the late J. P. -Morgan, 
associated with the Morgan banking interests, 
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ton, Del., duPonts who control the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., is one of the top executives 
in the agency’s intelligence service for Western 
Europe. 


AMERICAN LETTER 


15th September, 1945. 

At the moment when I write, there are more 
than 200,000 strikers in American industry. It 
is possible that next week there will be more than 
half a million, especially if, in particular, Gene- 
ral Motors do not give in to the C.I.0.’s demand 
for increased wages. The struggle seems to 
start at the bottom. In fact, the employers seem 
decided to resist not only economic concessions, 
but above all working class action which mani- 
fests itself in the most classic manner of the 
strike. Ford has closed down and demands, as 
a condition of resumption of negotiations with 
the C.I.O., the cessation of unauthorised strikes. 
Messrs. Thomas and Reuther promise “to crack 
down on.member unions which strike without 
authority”. But the union leadership does not 
always seem capable of «cracking down with 
much success. In fact, reports the New York 
Times of the 15th September, “when the officers 
of the international (automobile workers’ union) 
called the local leaders seeking to enforce the 
back to work order, it is reported that the local 
leaders told them to go to hell’, 

Thus it is the rank and file which seems to 
lead the movement. The union leadership, which 
throughout the war has collaborated with the 
industrial magnates, appears more and more to 
be left behind. 


Economic Causes Of Strikes 


The economic demands of the workers are, 
meanwhile, nothing. more than an attempt to 
maintain the standard of living as it existed 
before the war. The increase in wages between 
1941 and 1945 was due principally to the in- 
crease in working hours. To-day the working 
week of 40 hours is coming back. But, since 
1941, the cost of living has increased. Conse- 
quently, if a worker has to be content with his 
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POLITICAL POLICE EXPOSED 
Ailes (Continued from p. 3) 

A statement signed by many leading writers 
and published widely at the time of the Anar- 
chist trial early this year drew attention to the 
extra-legal methods used by the Special Branch 
in conducting their searches. In the case of the 
searches of the Freedom Press premises and of 
the houses of anarchists, no attempt was made 
to decide what material was relevant to the 
charge. Files, card indexes, typewriters, letters, 
etc., were all bundled into sacks, taken away, and 
kept for months. In the case of Freedom Press, 
the result was a complete disruption of the nor- 
mal business of the office, an effect which had no 
doubt been’ intended. In the case of private 
individuals, not only political documents but also 
valuable literary and professional manuscripts 
were taken away, to be subjected to the prying 


hourly wage of 1941, his purchasing power will 
become lower. 

An increase of 30% in the wages of industrial 
workers is consequently a minimum demand, and 
can hardly be called progressive. In such con- 
ditions, the unions have been obliged to go into 
action. For, if the change to peace conditions 
is to mean a virtual lowering of the standard 
of life of the workers, the C.I.O. and the A.F. 
of L. risk the loss of their adherents and, gene- 
rally speaking, of their influence. 

If the working class as a whole emerge from 
the war, if not impoverished, for the most part 
incapable of carrying on even a temporary stop- 
page, big industry has never been wealthier or 
better established. According to statistics pub- 
lished on the 15th September in PM., the cor- 
porations and large companies have accumulated 
in six years of war a profit of 14 years of peace. 
That the merchants of cannons, tanks and super- 
fortresses, of flame-throwers and Liberty ships 
do not work for love is an obvious fact. But it 
was insisted through the war that profits were 
really absorbed by impositions and taxes. Never- 
theless, the impositions and super-taxes have not 
prevented capitalist profits from being doubled 
between 1940 and 1945. 

Further, the finance laws passed during the 
war anticipate the remittance of part of the 
taxes on enterprises whose profit diminishes 
during peacetime. 


Fresh Fields 


American capitalism is assured of “profitable” 
development during the peace. At present, it 
still lacks an external market, for almost all 
countries have come out of the war impoverished 
and find themselves debtors of the United States. 
The conquest of markets can take the most 
diverse forms. Employing the method of boun- 
ties for the buyer, Truman proposes to annul 
the lease-lend debts. If Great Britain can 
quickly become a buyer of refrigerators, wireless 
sets, bicycles and tractors, the American enter- 
prises could, thanks to the rapidity of their re- 
conversion, seize hold of the English markets, 
and by a dumping policy, which they can allow 
themselves thanks to their accumulated reserves 
during the war, eliminate local competition. 

If, in the Far East, the Americans to-day 
show themselves so favourable to emancipation 
of the colonial peoples, it is, as has been ex- 
plained by an article of the Overseas News 
Agency, in order to allow the Chinese people, 
for example, to become good customers of 
American industry. 

It cannot be denied that this new version of 
world conquest is executed in a grand style. 
Thus it seems probable that Japanese industry 
will be able to count on American assistance. 
But it is no less probable that the industry of 
Japan will be Japanese only in name and that 
the profits of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi will be 
shared by the great industrialists of the U.S.A. 


Sees vere" weeve wer eee ew Cae YT VU SINe OP SEE Ss 
Woolen Mills, a vice-president of the Ttextile 
Institute, Inc., until he left OSS. Recently was 
the vice-director immediately under General 
Donovan. 

EDWARD BIGELOW: associated with a 
Boston banking house, is a deputy director of 
OSS: 

KENNETH MANN, a vice-president of the 
Republic Steel Corp., heads the OSS physcho- 
logical warfare branch. 

FRANK RYAN: of Ryan Brothers, New 
York silk firm with interests in Spain, Germany, 
China and Japan, now heads the OSS’s Spanish 
desk, after having filled a post in Spain. 

REGINALD FOSTER: recently deceased, a 
former executive of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, director of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Continental Mills and the 
Old Colony Trust Co., was at the time of his 
death the deputy chief of the intelligence section 
of the OSS and head of the European branch of 
that section. 


The Call, 6/8/45. 


WORLD TRADE UNION 
CONFERENCE 


The World Trade Union Conference at 
Paris has already shown itself to be an event 
whose significance to the workers will be wholly 
negative. If the bodies represented at Paris 
were real working class organisations, prepared 
to fight for the interests of the workers and 
ready to embark on a struggle for social revolu- 
tion, their meeting would be a great and stirring 
challenge to the social chaos into which the 
world is being driven by the power politics of 
governments. 

Instead of embodying such a revolutionary 
message to the workers, the conference in Paris 
has shown us the humiliating spectacle of dele- 
gate after delegate, Hillman from the American 
C.1.0., Jouhaux from the French C.G.T., 
Tarasov. from the Russian unions, talking in 
terms of participation of the trade unions in 
such bodies concerned with power politics as the 
Allied Control Commissions for Germany and 
Japan, and the Economic Council of the United 
Nations. 

In these proposals we see happening on an 
international scale what we have already seen at 
home, in the factories and workshops. Locally 
and nationally the Trade Unions have already 
enrolled themselves with the bosses in the power 
structure of the State. Their leaders are part 
of the ruling class, the secret industrial police 
who will keep the workers in order. So it is 
really not surprising to see the World Trade 
Union organisation preparing to take its place 
in any international ruling class racket that is 
devised to delude the workers into believing that 
their interests are being looked after by their 
rulers. 

Up to the present the Conference has been 
more like one of politicians than workers’ repre- 


What nerve, what ignorance, that a few lou 
mouthed politicians can go on deceiving th 
millions. What braggadocio, that a few mercen 
ary-trained militarists can parade before th 
millions of men and women who have served ij 
the holocaust and have them scraping an 
saluting at their feet. What superstition tha 
men give thanks to God for a victory whicl 
ended with such a diabolical contrivance as thi 
atomic bomb. 


The pot is on again. The brew is sea routes 
cheap labour, and markets. The cook is veste: 
interests—and we are in the soup! 


We've had it, but what can be expected i 
we continue to grovel, waiting till our master 
find a way out of the morass, when they them. 
selves can only get deeper into it, the more the} 
struggle. P 


The Australians are protesting against the us: 
of Japanese troops by the British Command 
for the suppression of natives of “liberated’ 
territory. Isn’t it ironical that while Genera! 
McArthur and Lord Louis Mountbatten aré 
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of any importance, the governor-general, has 
been sacked, and the Koreans are still forced te 
submit to this hated bureaucracy, as well as tc 
the American and Russian military authorities. 
Furthermore, the same kind of economic dis: 
memberment has occurred as in Germany. 
Northern Korea, the part occupied by the Rus- 
sians, contains all the industries of the country. 
including fertilisers, textiles, steel, aluminium 
and coal. Southern Korea, occupied by the 
Americans, is primarily agricultural, and pro- 
duces most of the rice of the country. The 
result of this dismemberment is likely to be 
economic crisis, added to which there is every 
indication that the invading forces intend to 
continue their occupation for some years, at 
least until they have established some form of 
puppet government which is likely to be amen- 
able to the desires of imperialist exploiters. 


Far Eastern Risings 

Meanwhile, in almost all the small colonial 
or semi-colonial countries of the Far East there 
is unrest among the local peoples, who are be: 
ginning to tire of the continued series of exploit- 
ers. ‘The Annamese rising continues, in spite ol 
the fact that Saigon, the capital, is now occupied 
by a motley collection of French, American and 
British troops. The city is still in chaos, as the 
rebels have cut off the electric power, and con 
tinue to fight on from places of concealment 
The events of this particular rising show the 
cynical way in which the European power: 
in the East will combine in order to try and 
crush a rising anywhere, which shows that they 
fear the rapid spread of revolution once it ha: 
sprung up among the Asiatic peoples. In fact 
events are already tending to show that this ma} 
happen even now, for reports have come to hank 
of street fighting in Bangkok, the capital o} 
Siam, and of rioting, accompanied by demand: 
for independence, on Johore, a Malayan atate 


A statement signed by many leading writers 
and published widely at the time of the Anar- 


chist trial early this year drew attention to the 


extra-legal methods used by the Special Branch 
in conducting their searches. In the case of the 
searches of the Freedom Press premises and of 
the houses of anarchists, no attempt was made 
to decide what material was relevant to the 
charge. Files, card indexes, typewriters, letters, 
etc., were all bundled into sacks, taken away, and 
kept for months. In the case of Freedom Press, 
the result was a complete disruption of the nor- 
mal business of the office, an effect which had no 
doubt been’ intended. In the case of private 
individuals, not only political documents but also 
valuable literary and professional manuscripts 
were taken away, to be subjected to the prying 
noses of Scotland Yard. The whole affair was 
reminiscent of the attacks by Fascist bands on 
the offices of revolutionary newspapers during 
Mussolini’s rise to power in Italy. 


Irregular Searches 

The abuses of law in connection with searches 
could be discussed at much greater length. In 
one case, when a comrade was away, the police 
broke into his studio, ransacked it, and departed 
without leaving*any notification. In the case of 
the Trotskyists, men and women were subjected 
to gross personal indignities in the police search 
for mythical documents. In the recent prosecu- 
tion of Albert Meltzer, the police, after his 
arrest, went and searched his room, without 
either he or his landlady being present, and many 
papers were taken away—this although Regula- 
tion 88A, which authorised the search of pre- 
mises for political documents, has been rescinded. 
A further instance of the abuse of law was the 
searching of Tom Earley and Cecil Stone when 
they were arrested for selling Freedom. It is 
not the usual practice to search minor offenders 
of this kind, and it is obvious that these, like the 
other political searches, were aimed more at 
humiliating and terrorising opponents of the 
government than anything else, 

A further completely extra-legal practice on 
the part of the Special Branch is to visit the 
employers and landlords of members of political 
minorities and inform them of the opinions of 
their employees or tenants, with a few added 
words of advice. As a result of such despicable 
acts, a number of anarchists have recently been 
sacked following police visits to their places of 
work. It was a curious coincidence, moreover, 
that Freedom Press received notice to quit its 
premises in Belsize Road just before the Decem- 
ber raid, and that the deal for the first new 
premises to be found was almost closed when 
the owners suddenly called off negotiations with- 
out giving any reason. 

The police, as all people who have had any 
contact with them soon discover, are incapable 
of telling the truth consistently, and in more 
than one recent case where anarchists have been 
concerned, police officers have deliberately given 
false information in the witness box in order to 
prove their cases. 

Another interesting point of the Special 
Branch activities is that, although it is a depart- 


themselves thanks to their accumulated reserves 
during the war, eliminate local competition. 

If, in the Far East, the Americans to-day 
show themselves so favourable to emancipation 
of the colonial peoples, it is, as has been ex- 
plained by an article of the Overseas News 
Agency, in order to allow the Chinese people, 
for example, to become good customers of 
American industry. 

It cannot be denied that this new version of 
world conquest is executed in a grand style. 
Thus it seems probable that Japanese industry 
will be able to count on American assistance. 
But it is no less probable that the industry of 
Japan will be Japanese only in name and that 
the profits of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi will be 
shared by the great industrialists of the U.S.A. 

But the first conditions of efficient exploitation 
of any market remains Order. It is necessary 
to hinder in all countries which are potential 
customers any civil war that might menace the 
sacred rights of property. For example, in 
China the Americans have decided to occupy 
militarily a certain number of key positions like 
Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, etc. With 
candid cynicism, the American commander-in- 
chief in China has declared that American troops 
will remain in China until Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai Shek has the situation well in hand. Long 
live democracy! 

KATHERINE WARREN. 


Footnote.—The film True Glory which has been 
shown in London since July has only just arrived 
on Broadway. The delay is explained, I am 
told in informed circles, by the opposition of 
the old women’s clubs (most powerful censorship 
of the cinema) to the word bastard which is pro- 
nounced by one of the soldiers acting in True 
Glory. For the same reason, we have not seen 
Western Approaches in America. 


ment concerned with political offenders, its 
officers are always ready to use non-political 
excuses in order to frame their victims. Philip 
Sansom was sentenced on a ridiculous charge 
of possessing an army overcoat. Albert Meltzer 
was sentenced for failing to notify a change of 
address, but the charge was brought by a Special 
Branch officer. Moreover, it has been through 
the activities of the Special Branch that a num- 
ber of aliens have recently been interned again 
because they associated with unorthodox political 
groups. One of these was Josef Moravak, a 
proved anti-Fascist who is now held in the con- 
centration camp at Stanmore because he asso- 
ciated with anarchists and came under the notice 
of the Special Branch. 


The Black Records 


Perhaps the most sinister part of the political 
police in this country is the complicated system 
of records which are kept of left-wing people. 
This library of dossiers dates from the beginning 
of the present century, and includes the records 
of hundreds of thousands of people who have 
shown any kind of activity in left-wing oppo- 
sition or anti-war groups. The authorities set 
so. much store by it that they evacuated it to 


JNATIONS. 

In these proposals we see happening on an 
international scale what we have already seen at 
home, in the factories and workshops. Locally 
and nationally the Trade Unions have already 
enrolled themselves with the bosses in the power 
structure of the State. Their leaders are part 
of the ruling class, the secret industrial police 
who will keep the workers in order. So it is 
really not surprising to see the World Trade 
Union organisation preparing to take its place 
in any international ruling class racket that is 
devised to delude the workers into believing that 
their interests are being looked after by their 
rulers. 

Up to the present the Conference has been 
more like one of politicians than workers’ repre- 
sentatives. The policy that has been discussed 
has been political and not industrial, and no 
speech has yet been made that showed any signs 
of the slightest desire for resistance against the 
ruling class. Nor is there likely to be any 
development in the rest of the conference that 
will show its leaders to be less than they 
are—the power-seeking agents of the enemies 
of freedom and the workers. No __ politi- 
cian or capitalist is likely to lose a moment’s 
sleep over what is happening at Paris. 


Korean Double-Cross 

The people of Korea, who have long desired 
independence from the Japanese, and who have 
always been one of the most active sources of 
opposition to Japanese imperialism, are being 
defrauded of the promised independence which 
was agreed on at the Cairo conference. Accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune, Korea 
is now partly under the control of the American 
army, and partly under that of the Rusians. So 
far, of the 650,000 Japanese officials, only one 


the country during the war, so that the bomb 
we all hoped would fall on Scotland Yard would 
have been of no use after all. It is obvious 
what use would be made of such a system of 
records if a really reactionary government came 
to power in this country, and this institution, if 
nothing else, shows how the Special Branch has 
been built up as a skeleton Gestapo for use in 
some future eventuality. 

In spite of the fact that a Labour Govern- 
ment is in power, the Special Branch continues 
to function, to spy, and to persecute. The 
library of dossiers is still retained, containing no 
doubt the records of many members of the 
present House of Commons. This surely is a 
testing point of the sincerity of the Labour 
Cabinet. Will they continue to use such re- 
actionary institutions? It is possible, though 
highly improbable, that they are only dimly 
aware of what goes on in the dark places of 
Scotland Yard. If this is so, it is time they 
made an enquiry into such reactionary bodies. 
A Labour government that keeps a_ political 
police and political dossiers for the use of future 
reactionaries, stands self-condemned as reaction- 
ary itself. 

JUNIUS II 


ers. The Annamese rising continues, in spite of 
the fact that Saigon, the capital, is now occupied 
by a motley collection of French, American and 
British troops. The city is still in chaos, as the 
rebels have cut off the electric power, and con- 
tinue to fight on from places of concealment, 
The events of this particular rising show the 
cynical way in which the European powers 
in the East will combine in order to try and 
crush a rising anywhere, which shows that they 
fear the rapid spread of revolution once it has 
sprung up among the Asiatic peoples. In fact, 
events are already tending to show that this may 
happen even now, for reports have come to hand 
of street fighting in Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam, and of rioting, accompanied by demands 
for independence, on Johore, a Malayan state. 
It is particularly significant that most of the 
troops of the British contingent at Saigon are 
Indians—the British authorities intend to use 
again their old methods of divide-and-rule by 
trying: to stir up hatred among the subject 
peoples. 


Cyprus 

Meanwhile, British imperialism continues its 
oppressive work in other parts of the Empire, 
and the trade unionists of Cyprus are being sub- 
jected to an intensive persecution. The affair 
arose out of the attendance of Ziartides, the lead- 
ing spokesman of the Cypriot unions, at the 
World T.U.C. in London last February. Ziar- 
tides was one of the few militant speakers at this 
conference—and his speeches aroused the anger 
of the reactionary British officials in Cyprus, so 
that when he returned the Cypriot equivalent of 
the Special Branch searched his office, and then 
arrested the 18 members of the Pan-Cyprian 
Trade Union Committee, equivalent to the 
T.U.C. General Council. These men have been 
charged with “conspiracy to overthrow the status 
quo and belonging to an unlawful body, the 
Pan-Cyprian T.U. Committee”. They are to 
come up for trial in November. Meanwhile, 
Ziartides has been refused an exit permit for the 
Paris Congress of Trade Unions, in case he 
should make any more speechs out of tune with 
the ideas of the local blimps. 


DARTMOOR FOR YOUNG 
PRISONERS 


A Labour Home Secretary starts his policy 
towards prisons by turning Dartmoor into a 
Borstal Insittution! The prison that was con- 


VOLINE DEAD 


Our old Russian comrade Voline EICHEN- 
BAUM has died in a Paris hospital on the 18th 
September. Voline, as he was known in the 
Anarchist Movement, has always been a very 
active comrade and has taken part in the 
revolutionary struggle in Russia, Germany and 
France. In our next issue we propose to talk 
about his life and work. For the moment we 
merely express our deep sorrow at having lost 
a very valuable and courageous comrade. 
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S TO RULE GERMANY 


vho have been special assistants to Major Gene- 
al William J. Donovan, head of the OSS and 
ave served the agency in London and Wash- 
ngton. 

CHARLES CHESTON: a partner in the 
Vall Street investraent banking house of Smith, 
jarney and Co., is first assistant to General 
Yonovan in the Washington office. 

JOHN HUGHES: until recently head of the 
ISS New York office, described as having more 
mfluence over the agency’s policies than the 
Washington office, has large interests in Southern 
extile industries. 

ALLEN W. DULLES, brother of John Foster 
Yulles, Dewey’s brain-truster, associated with 
sullivan & Cromwell, New York Jaw firm, and 

director of J. Henry Schroder Banking Cor- 
oration and the Schroder Trust Co., is head of 
he OSS office in Europe, now basing his activi- 
ies in Germany. 

DAVID K. E. BRUCE: former husband of 
\ilsa Mellon, daughter of the late Andrew W. 
Aellon, with large interests in the Aluminium 
Jompany of America, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ng Co. and Pan-American Airways, is head of 
he OSS Planning Board. 

LAWRENCE W. LOMAN: vice-president 
f{ the Columbia Broadcasting System, is in 
harge of the OSS Communications System. 

ALFRED DU PONT: one of the Wilming- 
yn, Del., duPonts who control the E. I. duPont 
e Nemours & Co., is one of the top executives 
1 the agency’s intelligence service for Western 
urope, 
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ourly wage of 1941, his purchasing power will 
ecome lower. 

An increase of 30% in the wages of industrial 
/orkers is consequently a minimum demand, and 
an hardly be called progressive. In such con- 
itions, the unions have been obliged to go into 
ction. For, if the change to peace conditions 
/ to mean a virtual lowering of the standard 
{ life of the workers, the C.I.O. and the A.F. 
{ L. risk the loss of their adherents and, gene- 
ally speaking, of their influence. 

If the working class as a whole emerge from 
he war, if not impoverished, for the most part 
1capable of carrying on even a temporary stop- 
age, big industry has never been wealthier or 
etter established. According to statistics pub- 
shed on the 15th September in PM., the cor- 
orations and large companies have accumulated 
1 six years of war a profit of 14 years of peace. 
‘hat the merchants of cannons, tanks and super- 
ortresses, of flame-throwers and Liberty ships 
o not work for love ia an obvious fact. But it 





FERDINAND LAMMOT BELIN: a former 
vice-president of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., and of the Aetna Explosives Co., one-time 
ambassador to Poland, until recently head of 
the OSS unit which handles all intelligence 
reports. 

ATHERTON RICHARDS: partner in Hol- 
ton Richards & Co., of New York, president of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., an assistant to 
General Donovan. 


ALAN M. SCAIEFE: director of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., the Mellon National Bank, the 
Pullman Co., Air Reduction Co., and A. M. 
Byers Co., an assistant to the head of the intelli- 
gence branch. 


WHITNEY H. SHEPARDSON: a former 
vice-president of the Bates Bag Co. and of the 
International Railways of Central America, head 
of the OSS intelligence service. 

WESTON HOWLAND: executive  vice- 
president of the Bates Bag Co., an executive of 
several New England textile manufacturing com- 
panies, member of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, was formerly head of the 
OSS security office. 


G. EDWARD BUXTON: formerly president 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co., and Andros- 
coggin Mills, now director of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., and the Haywood-Schuster 
Woolen Mills, a vice-president of the Ttextile 
Institute, Inc., until he left OSS. Recently was 
the vice-director immediately under General 
Donovan. 

EDWARD BIGELOW: associated with a 
Boston banking house, is a deputy director of 
OSS: 

KENNETH MANN, a vice-president of the 
Republic Steel Corp., heads the OSS physcho- 
logical warfare branch. 

FRANK RYAN: of Ryan Brothers, New 
York silk firm with interests in Spain, Germany, 
China and Japan, now heads the OSS’s Spanish 
desk, after having filled a post in Spain. 

REGINALD FOSTER: recently deceased, a 
former executive of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, director of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Continental Mills and the 
Old Colony Trust Co., was at the time of his 
death the deputy chief of the intelligence section 
of the OSS and head of the European branch of 
that section. 


The Call, 6/8/45. 
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YOU HAVE 
HAD IT! 


This sums up how much we are going to get 
after a “Glorious Victory”. The promises which 
were dished out in the dark days, in order to get 
the population to carry on, cannot be fulfilled. 
The workers, who were assured so often that we 
would never return to the dark days of 1939, are 
again making their way back to the labour ex- 
changes, and find that the days ahead are getting 
darker. The housewives are finding it more 
difficult to make ends meet, and the soldiers are 
being kept in the army so as not to inconven- 
ience the mental giants who are running their 
lives. A speedy demobilisation into a labour 
market already beyond saturation point, might 
be the force necessary to topple over the decayed 
structure of orthodox capitalism, in which the 
leftovers are trying to find a corner for them- 
selves at the expense of the wage slaves and their 
families. 


No doubt our rulers will be able to stave off 
their downfall a little longer—but at what a 
cost—millions of human beings starving, mil- 
lions in prison for refusing to lie down and die 
quietly, children dying before they have known 
what it is to live, workers being forced to fight 
and cheat one another in order to get a job. 
Yes chums, you’ve had it. 


What nerve, what ignorance, that a few loud 
mouthed politicians can go on deceiving the 
millions. What braggadocio, that a few mercen= 
ary-trained militarists can parade before the 
millions of men and women who have served in 
the holocaust and have them scraping and 
saluting at their feet. What superstition that 
men give thanks to God for a victory which 
ended with such a diabolical contrivance as the 
atomic bomb. 


The pot is on again. The brew is sea routes, 
cheap labour, and markets. The cook is vested 
interests—and we are in the soup! 


We’ve had it, but what can be expected if 
we continue to grovel, waiting till our masters 
find a way out of the morass, when they them- 
selves can only get deeper into it, the more they 
struggle. 


The Australians are protesting against the use 
of Japanese troops by the British Command, 
for the suppression of natives of “liberated” 
territory. Isn’t it ironical that while General 
McArthur and Lord Louis Mountbatten are 










tasove 
EXCHANGE 





making speeches, telling the soldiers under their 
command how to treat the arrogant “Japs” with 
a rough hand, at the same time Great 
Britain is using Japanese soldiers to keep order, 
and shoot natives who dare demand self Govy- 
ernment. 

While millions stand agape, watching flags 
being unfurled and salutes being taken in all 
parts of the world, slowly but surely we ap- 
proach the brink. Another few years of sordid 
existence while our masters drink the dregs of 
their expiring glory and grandiose living, only 
to be thrown once again at one another’s throats, 
with the latest scientific weapons exterminating 
millions of innocents. That’s the path we are 
now on, the old game of power politics. Five 
men haggle in London now. ‘To-morrow mil- 
lions will have to die, because we have not the 
courage or the intelligence to do our own think- 
ing, and deny the right of others to order our 
lives. Like craven cowards we watch the mighty 
take our children and send them hither and 
thither to murder or be murdered. We are 
rationed so that the goods we need ourselves can 
be exported—not to those who need them more 
then we do—but to those who can pay our 
masters in good Yankee dollars. Rest assured 
that no matter how our rations are reduced, it 
will not result in the alleviation of the starving 
millions of Europe, but in their more certain 
impoverishment. We can change all this, if 
men and women refuse to be pawns in the game 
of politics, stop being political loons and assert 
themselves each in his or her own spheres. 
Since we are producers and are greatest in 
numbers, and are robbed of the most, then the 
greatest task lies with us, in showing that we are 
grown up and don’t need to be led, by getting 
together to look after our own interests, espec- 
ially at our place of employment where we have 
a common interest. 


Unless this is done, we will have to go on 
being sold out by politicians, as in the past. 
Yes chums! We’ve had it! 


Let’s change it to: We’ve got it! 
EDDIE SHAW. 
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in, Del., duPonts who control the E. I. duPont 
» Nemours & Co., is one of the top executives 
| the agency’s intelligence service for Western 
urope. 
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ourly wage of 1941, his purchasing power will 
ecome lower. 

An increase of 30% in the wages of industrial 
orkers is consequently a minimum demand, and 
in hardly be called progressive. In such con- 
itions, the unions have been obliged to go into 
ction. For, if the change to peace conditions 
_ to mean a virtual lowering of the standard 
{ life of the workers, the C.I.O. and the A.F. 
f L. risk the loss of their adherents and, gene- 
uly speaking, of their influence. 

If the working class as a whole emerge from 
1¢ war, if not impoverished, for the most part 
capable of carrying on even a temporary stop- 
age, big industry has never been wealthier or 
etter established. According to statistics pub- 
shed on the 15th September in PM., the cor- 
orations and large companies have accumulated 
1 six years of war a profit of 14 years of peace. 
‘hat the merchants of cannons, tanks and super- 
yrtresses, of flame-throwers and Liberty ships 
© not work for love is an obvious fact. But it 
as insisted through the war that profits were 
sally absorbed by impositions and taxes. Never- 
1cless, the impositions and super-taxes have not 
revented capitalist profits from being doubled 
etween 1940 and 1945. 

Further, the finance laws passed during the 
far anticipate the remittance of part of the 
ixes on enterprises whose profit diminishes 
uring peacetime. 


Fresh Fields 


American capitalism is assured of “profitable” 
evelopment during the peace. At present, it 
till lacks an external market, for almost all 
ountries have come out of the war impoverished 
nd find themselves debtors of the United States. 
‘he conquest of markets can take the most 
iverse forms. Employing the method of boun- 
es for the buyer, Truman proposes to annul 
ne lease-lend debts. If Great Britain can 
uickly become a buyer of refrigerators, wireless 
ets, bicycles and tractors, the American enter- 
rises could, thanks to the rapidity of their re- 
onversion, seize hold of the English markets, 
nd by a dumping policy, which they can allow 
hemselves thanks to their accumulated reserves 
uring the war, eliminate local competition. 

If, in the Far East, the Americans to-day 
how themselves so favourable to emancipation 
i the colonial peoples, it is, as has been ex- 
ained by an article of the Overseas News 
\gency, in order to allow the Chinese people, 
or example, to become good customers of 
\merican industry. 

It cannot be denied that this new version of 
vorld conquest is executed in a grand style. 
‘hus it seems probable that Japanese industry 
vill be able to count on American assistance. 
tut it is no less probable that the industry of 
apan will be Japanese only in name and that 


he profits of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi will be 
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extinguisher Go, and the Playwood-ochuster 
Woolen Mills, a vice-president of the Ttextile 
Institute, Inc., until he left OSS. Recently was 
the vice-director immediately under General 
Donovan. 


EDWARD BIGELOW: associated with a 
Boston banking house, is a deputy director of 
OSS. 


KENNETH MANN, a vice-president of the 
Republic Steel Corp., heads the OSS physcho- 
logical warfare branch. 

FRANK RYAN: of Ryan Brothers, New 
York silk firm with interests in Spain, Germany, 
China and Japan, now heads the OSS’s Spanish 
desk, after having filled a post in Spain. 

REGINALD FOSTER: recently deceased, a 
former executive of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, director of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Continental Mills and the 
Old Colony Trust Co., was at the time of his 
death the deputy chief of the intelligence section 
of the OSS and head of the European branch of 
that section. 


The Call, 6/8/45. 





What nerve, what ignorance, that a few loud 
mouthed politicians can go on deceiving the 
millions. What braggadocio, that a few mercen- 
ary-trained militarists can parade before the 
millions of men and women who have served in 
the holocaust and have them scraping and 
saluting at their feet. What superstition that 
men give thanks to God for a victory which 
ended with such a diabolical contrivance as the 
atomic bomb. 


The pot is on again. The brew is sea routes, 
cheap labour, and markets. The cook is vested 
interests—and we are in the soup! 


We’ve had it, but what can be expected if 
we continue to grovel, waiting till our masters 
find a way out of the morass, when they them- 
selves can only get deeper into it, the more they 
struggle. 


The Australians are protesting against the use 
of Japanese troops by the British Command, 
for the suppression of natives of “liberated” 
territory. Isn’t it ironical that while General 
McArthur and Lord Louis Mountbatten are 


thither to murder or be murdered. We are 
rationed so that the goods we need ourselves can 
be exporied—not to those who need them more 
then we do—but to those who can pay our 
masters in good Yankee dollars. Rest assured 
that no matter how our rations are reduced, it 
will not result in the alleviation of the starving 
millions of Europe, but in their more certain 
impoverishment. We can change all this, if 
men and women refuse to be pawns in the game 
of politics, stop being political loons and assert 
themselves each in his or her own spheres. 
Since we are producers and are greatest in 
numbers, and are robbed of the most, then the 
greatest task lies with us, in showing that we are 
grown up and don’t need to be led, by getting 
together to look after our own interests, espec- 
ially at our place of employment where we have 
a common interest. 


Unless this is done, we will have to go on 
being sold out by politicians, as in the past. 
Yes chums! We’ve had it! 


Let’s change it to: We’ve got it! 
EDDIE SHAW. 








Anarchis¢ Commentary 


WORLD TRADE UNION 
CONFERENCE 


The World Trade Union Conference at 
Paris has already shown itself to be an event 
whose significance to the workers will be wholly 
negative. If the bodies represented at Paris 
were real working class organisations, prepared 
to fight for the interests of the workers and 
ready to embark on a struggle for social revolu- 
tion, their meeting would be a great and stirring 
challenge to the social chaos into which the 
world is being driven by the power politics of 
governments. 

Instead of embodying such a revolutionary 
message to the workers, the conference in Paris 
has shown us the humiliating spectacle of dele- 
gate after delegate, Hillman from the American 
C.1.0., Jouhaux from the French C.G.T., 
Tarasov from the Russian unions, talking in 
terms of participation of the trade unions in 
such bodies concerned with power politics as the 
Allied Control Commissions for Germany and 
Japan, and the Economic Council of the United 
Nations. 

In these proposals we see happening on an 
international scale what we have already seen at 
home, in the factories and workshops. Locally 
and nationally the Trade Unions have already 
enrolled themselves with the bosses in the power 
structure of the State. Their leaders are part 
of the ruling class, the secret industrial police 
who will keep the workers in order. So it is 
really not surprising to see the World Trade 
Union organisation preparing to take its place 
in any international ruling class racket that is 
devised to delude the workers into believing that 
their interests are being looked after by their 
rulers. 

Up to the present the Conference has been 
more like one of politicians than workers’ repre- 


of any importance, the governor-general, has 
been sacked, and the Koreans are still forced to 
submit to this hated bureaucracy, as well as to 
the American and Russian military authorities. 
Furthermore, the same kind of economic dis- 
memberment has occurred as in Germany. 
Northern Korea, the part occupied by the Rus- 
sians, contains all the industries of the country, 
including fertilisers, textiles, steel, aluminium 
and coal. Southern Korea, occupied by the 
Americans, is primarily agricultural, and pro- 
duces most of the rice of the country. The 
result of this dismemberment is likely to be 
economic crisis, added to which there is every 
indication that the invading forces intend to 
continue their occupation for some years, at 
least until they have established some form of 
puppet government which is likely to be amen- 
able to the desires of imperialist exploiters. 


Far Eastern Risings 

Meanwhile, in almost all the small colonial 
or semi-colonial countries of the Far East there 
is unrest among the local peoples, who are be- 
ginning to tire of the continued series of exploit- 
ers. ‘The Annamese rising continues, in spite of 
the fact that Saigon, the capital, is now occupied 
by a motley collection of French, American and 
British troops. The city is still in chaos, as the 
rebels have cut off the electric power, and con- 
tinue to fight on from places of concealment. 
The events of this particular rising show the 
cynical way in which the European powers 
in the East will combine in order to try and 
crush a rising anywhere, which shows that they 
fear the rapid spread of revolution once it has 
sprung up among the Asiatic peoples. In fact, 
events are already tending to show that this may 
happen even now, for reports have come to hand 
of street fighting in Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam, and of rioting, accompanied by demands 
for indenendence. an JToahare. a Adalavan atate. 


sidered too bad for the old lags, the most un- 
healthy and dismal prison in the country, is to 
become the place where young prisoners are to 
be immured for kicking against an evil system of 
law and property. Meanwhile, conditions in 
the other prisons are breeding a spirit of resis- 
tance among the prisoners. Reynolds News re- 
ports that the authorities of Manchester Prison 
were recently completely scared by the prospect 
of a mass escape of prisoners, and the article 
they print goes on to say: 
_ “Ugly incidents are becoming so commons, 
indeed, in every prison in England that the 
Prison Commission itself described the present 
situation as ‘acute’. 

“Violence to officers is frequent. Some 
prisoners who have received training in un- 
armed combat are trying it out on warders. 
Discipline is so bad that recently prisoners 
twice openly defied the authorities at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs in London.” 

These statements are confirmed by the many 
reports we have recently received from prisoners 
emerging from various jails. To such a situation 
there is only one solution. Men act against the 
authorities in prison for one reason alone—be- 
cause they are in prison, and the only solution 
is the complete abolition of the prison system. 
But we do not expect the Home Secretary who 
sey boys to Dartmore to do anything of. this 
ind. 


Syndicalist Organisation Among 


Swedish Seamen 

We have received a bulletin from the Swedish 
Sailors’ Federation, an affiliated body of the 
Swedish Syndicalist. organisation, the S.A.C., 
which states that extensive propaganda has been 
carried out among sailors to induce them to 
join, and that this work has already been partly 
successful, as several new groups have been 
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luring the war, eliminate local competition. 

If, in the Far East, the Americans to-day 
how themselves so favourable to emancipation 
yf the colonial peoples, it is, as has been ex- 
ylained by an article of the Overseas News 
Agency, in order to allow the Chinese people, 
or example, to become good customers of 
American industry. 

It cannot be denied that this new version of 
vorld conquest is executed in a grand style. 
[hus it seems probable that Japanese industry 
vill be able to count on American assistance. 
But it is no less probable that the industry of 
Japan will be Japanese only in name and that 
he profits of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi will be 
jhared by the great industrialists of the U.S.A. 

But the first conditions of efficient exploitation 
vf any market remains Order. It is necessary 
© hinder in all countries which are potential 
sustomers any civil war that might menace the 
acred rights of property. For example, in 
China the Americans have decided to occupy 
nilitarily a certain number of key positions like 
*eking, Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, etc. With 
sandid cynicism, the American commander-in- 
chief in China has declared that American troops 
vill remain in China until Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai Shek has the situation well in hand. Long 
ive democracy ! 

KATHERINE WARREN. 


Footnote.—The film True Glory which has been 
jhown in London since July has only just arrived 
m Broadway. The delay is explained, I am 
old in informed circles, by the opposition of 
he old women’s clubs (most powerful censorship 
of the cinema) to the word bastard which is pro- 
1ounced by one of the soldiers acting in True 
Flory. For the same reason, we have not seen 
Vestern Approaches in America. 
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ment concerned with political offenders, its 
‘fficers are always ready to use non-political 
‘xcuses in order to frame their victims. Philip 
Sansom was sentenced on a ridiculous charge 
wf possessing an army overcoat. Albert Meltzer 
was sentenced for failing to notify a change of 
iddress, but the charge was brought by a Special 
Branch officer. Moreover, it has been through 
he activities of the Special Branch that a num- 
ver of aliens have recently been interned again 
yecause they associated with unorthodox political 
sroups. One of these was Josef Moravak, a 
yroved anti-Fascist who is now held in the con- 
entration camp at Stanmore because he asso- 
ated with anarchists and came under the notice 
f the Special Branch. 


The Black Records 


Perhaps the most sinister part of the political 
lice in this country is the complicated system 
ff records which are kept of left-wing people. 
This library of dossiers dates from the beginning 
wf the present century, and includes the records 
f hundreds of thousands of people who have 
hown any kind of activity in left-wing oppo- 
ition or anti-war groups. The authorities set 
© much store by it that they evacuated it to 


In these proposals we see happening on an 
international scale what we have already seen at 
home, in the factories and workshops. Locally 
and nationally the Trade Unions have already 
enrolled themselves with the bosses in the power 
structure of the State. Their leaders are part 
of the ruling class, the secret industrial police 
who will keep the workers in order. So it is 
really not surprising to see the World Trade 
Union organisation preparing to take its place 
in any international ruling class racket that is 
devised to delude the workers into believing that 
their interests are being looked after by their 
rulers. 

Up to the present the Conference has been 
more like one of politicians than workers’ repre- 
sentatives. ‘The policy that has been discussed 
has been political and not industrial, and no 
speech has yet been made that showed any signs 
of the slightest desire for resistance against the 
ruling class. Nor is there likely to be any 
development in the rest of the conference that 
will show its leaders to be less than they 
are—the power-seeking agents of the enemies 
of freedom and the workers. No _ politi- 
cian or capitalist is likely to lose a moment’s 
sleep over what is happening at Paris. 


Korean Double-Cross 

The people of Korea, who have long desired 
independence from the Japanese, and who have 
always been one of the most active sources of 
opposition to Japanese imperialism, are being 
defrauded of the promised independence which 
was agreed on at the Cairo conference. Accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune, Korea 
is now partly under the control of the American 
army, and partly under that of the Rusians. So 
far, of the 650,000 Japanese officials, only one 


the country during the war, so that the bomb 
we all hoped would fall on Scotland Yard would 
have been of no use after all. It is obvious 
what use would be made of such a system of 
records if a really reactionary government came 
to power in this country, and this institution, if 
nothing else, shows how the Special Branch has 
been built up as a skeleton Gestapo for use in 
some future eventuality. 

In spite of the fact that a Labour Govern- 
ment is in power, the Special Branch continues 
to function, to spy, and to persecute. The 
library of dossiers is still retained, containing no 
doubt the records of many members of the 
present House of Commons. This surely is a 
testing point of the sincerity of the Labour 
Cabinet. Will they continue to use such re- 
actionary institutions? It is possible, though 
highly improbable, that they are only dimly 
aware of what goes on in the dark places of 
Scotland Yard. If this is so, it is time they 
made an enquiry into such reactionary bodies. 
A Labour government that keeps a political 
police and political dossiers for the use of future 
reactionaries, stands self-condemned as reaction- 


ary itself. 
JUNIUS IL 
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the fact that Saigon, the capital, is now occupied 
by a motley collection of French, American and 
British troops. The city is still in chaos, as the 
rebels have cut off the electric power, and con- 
tinue to fight on from places of concealment. 
The events of this particular rising show the 
cynical way in which the European powers 
in the East will combine in order to try and 
crush a rising anywhere, which shows that they 
fear the rapid spread of revolution once it has 
sprung up among the Asiatic peoples. In fact, 
events are already tending to show that this may 
happen even now, for reports have come to hand 
of street fighting in Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam, and of rioting, accompanied by demands 
for independence, on Johore, a Malayan state. 
It is particularly significant that most of the 
troops of the British contingent at Saigon are 
Indians—the British authorities intend to use 
again their old methods of divide-and-rule by 
trying: to stir up hatred among the subject 
peoples. 


Cyprus 

Meanwhile, British imperialism continues its 
oppressive work in other parts of the Empire, 
and the trade unionists of Cyprus are being sub- 
jected to an intensive persecution. The affair 
arose out of the attendance of Ziartides, the lead- 
ing spokesman of the Cypriot unions, at the 
World T.U.C. in London last February. Ziar- 
tides was one of the few militant speakers at this 
conference—and his speeches aroused the anger 
of the reactionary British officials in Cyprus, so 
that when he returned the Cypriot equivalent of 
the Special Branch searched his office, and then 
arrested the 18 members of the Pan-Cyprian 
Trade Union Committee, equivalent to the 
T.U.C. General Council. These men have been 
charged with “conspiracy to overthrow the status 
quo and belonging to an unlawful body, the 
Pan-Cyprian T.U. Committee”. They are to 
come up for trial in November. Meanwhile, 
Ziartides has been refused an exit permit for the 
Paris Congress of Trade Unions, in case he 
should make any more speechs out of tune with 
the ideas of the local blimps. 


DARTMOOR FOR YOUNG 
PRISONERS 


A Labour Home Secretary starts his policy 
towards prisons by turning Dartmoor into a 
Borstal Insittution! The prison that was con- 


VOLINE DEAD 


Our old Russian comrade Voline EICHEN- 
BAUM has died in a Paris hospital on the 18th 
September. Voline, as he was known in the 
Anarchist Movement, has always been a very 
active comrade and has taken part in the 
revolutionary struggle in Russia, Germany and 
France. In our next issue we propose to talk 
about his life and work. For the moment we 
merely express our deep sorrow at having lost 
a very valuable and courageous comrade. 








authorities in prison for one reason alone—be- 
cause they are in prison, and the only solution 
is the complete abolition of the prison system. 
But we do not expect the Home Secretary who 
Si boys to Dartmore to do anything of. this 
ind. 


Syndicalist Organisation Among 


Swedish Seamen 

We have received a bulletin from the Swedish 
Sailors’ Federation, an affiliated body of the 
Swedish Syndicalist. organisation, the S.A.C., 
which states that extensive propaganda has been 
carried out among sailors to induce them to 
join, and that this work has already been partly 
successful, as several new groups have been 
formed recently. 

The syndicalist union is in opposition to the 
reformist Swedish Marine Federation, against 
which body there is a considerable body of 
discontent among sailors “owing to the fact that 
the above named Swedish Marine Federation has 
not defended at the appropriate time the sailors’ 
demands and has not given attention to the 
demand for an increase in wages. The majority 
of the sailors have refused to accept the agree- 
ment between the Swedish Mariners’ Federation 
and the ship-owners, although the Council of 
the Federation has made an agreement with the 
ship-owners without agreement with the seamen.” 
_ In these circumstances the syndicalist federa- 
tion sees a great opportunity for capturing the 
adherence of the seamen, and is attempting to 
gain organisers in every port in the world, to 
distribute literature, enrol new members and 
report on the situation among seamen. “At first 
we want to propogate among Swedish and 
Norwegian seamen . . but we also accept 
membership from seamen of other nationality.’* 
_ As they envisage the possibility of making am 
international organisation of sailors, the Sailors” 
Federation intend to affiliate directly with the: 
syndicalist International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation. They are also preparing a revolutionary 
gazette for seamen, and ask those who would 
be interested in helping them to distribute it to 
make contact with them at the following address: 
Sjomansfederationen, Mellangaten 1, Goteborg 
(Sweden). 
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